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CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


HOPE. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MC SORLEY, C.S.P. 


“ We are saved by hope.”—Rom. viii. 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—As we look forward to a coming year we are apt to be de- 
pressed: 1. Because we are ignorant of what it will bring; and, 2, because 
in the past we have done so little. Despite the fact that we Americans 
are so daring in other respects, in religion we suffer from something like 
cowardice; hence the timeliness of a word on that hope which is an ele- 
ment of the Christian view of life. 

I. Hope is the proper outlook for a Christian. 1. He learns this: 
(a) From belief in the infinite extent of God’s goodness and in the pur- 
pose of creation. (b) From the manifestation of divine love in the life 
of Our Lord. (c) From the inner record on our consciences of His 
patience and mercy. 2. Further confirmation is obtained from the fact 
that hope is practically essential to the health and vitality of the soul. 
3. And it all gains new emphasis from the fact that the Church ranks 
hope alongside of faith and charity as indispensable to the perfect 
Christian. 

II. One of the great lessons we have to learn about the virtue of 
hope is that it may be cultivated by: 1. Rejecting unhealthy thoughts. 
2. Exchanging the contemplation of self for the contemplation of God. 

IIT. Let us therefore look forward hopefully to the coming year 
as a time of divine opportunity, since to them that love God all things 
will surely work together unto good. 


We stand at the threshold of another year. Like other years 
which have passed, it must needs be a time of trial and struggle. 
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Like every coming year, it fills us with uneasy foreboding as to its 
mysterious content. We look toward it as a mariner toward the 
shores of an unexpected country ; we face it in the spirit of a soldier 
on the eve of battle, thinking of the morrow, whose sunset he may 
never see. Other years of ours have opened much as this one, and 
they have been for us periods of suffering such as we pray God we 
may never have to endure again. Other men have faced a new year 
as we face this at the present moment, and before its close they have 
gone down to crushing defeat and everlasting ruin. These reflec- 
tions make the birth of a year a thing of serious aspect. Around it 
gather suggestions of unmeasured, and therefore dreadful, dangers. 
We throw back a glance at the disappointments of the past ; we peer 
uncertainly into the future; and not improbably we find that we are 
being overcome with gloom. Will it really be worth while, this 
year that is beginning? Will these approaching months add to the 
sum-total of our happiness? Can we look out bravely on the course 
of days and weeks as they commence to flow and say that we are 
prepared to welcome them as a divine opportunity? Or must we 
enter upon this year without confidence and without enthusiasm, as 
men who have no hope? 

These are important and very practical questions, brethren. And 
most of us who venture to answer them shall be forced to acknowl- 
edge that we are advancing toward the future with much too faint 
a heart and with far too weak a courage. True, this is an age of 
initiative ; and we live in the reign of assurance and self-confidence. 
People are aggressive and energetic and resourceful and venture- 
some nowadays; they are restless and quick and ambitious. And 
our own ration may be said to have attained a sort of pre-eminence 
in these characteristics ; at any rate no one charges us with lagging 
very far behind the leaders. Our men are vigorous; our women are 
self-reliant ; the thoughts we think and the deeds we do are daring. 
It should hardly be expected that in any respect we shall be re- 
garded as timid or diffident or backward. Yet, curiously enough, 
and almost as if by way of compensation for our excess of alertness 
in other respects, we lie open to the charge of a certain sluggishness 
and weakness with regard to supernatural opportunities. Observers 
whose experience is wide and whose discernment can scarcely be 
questioned affirm that the tendency to spiritual discouragement is 
widespread among us; that in the things of the soul we easily be- 
come downcast and depressed; that we are hypersensitive and ex- 
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ceedingly timid ; that for the most part we face the future in a fearful 
and cowardly mood. 

It is true, indeed, that there are worldly people who, by dint of 
persistent attempts, succeed in keeping their attention distracted 
from the important issues of life, and who feel no apprehension 
about the issue of a struggle to the approach of which they do not 
even advert. But the more serious-minded are often perturbed, as 
they perceive themselves to be entering upon another division of that 
life whose course is tending so steadily and inevitably toward the 
grave, and whose ending seems so likely to find them with un- 
trimmed lamps and with empty hands. One year has been so like 
another ; we find ourselves so confirmed in habits and so set in ways 
which are evil; we have gone so far or so perseveringly in the down- 
ward road, that now nothing short of a divine assurance of better 
things can awaken us from our nightmare of despondency or erase 
from memory the story of inglorious struggles in the past. 

Yes, the prevalence of despondency in things of the soul is wide- 
spread. But such a temper of mind is anything but wise, anything 
but healthy, anything but Christian. The outlook of the religious 
man ought to be that of one whose footsteps lead along the fortunate 
pathway of providence and beside the inviting fields of opportunity. 
Out from each coming day shines the gleam of a coming blessing ; 
up with each morning’s sun there rise new reasons for confidence in 
the promise which has been given. God is good; He is mighty; His 
interests are inseparable from ours ; His knowledge and His strength 
are lent to us and employed in our service. Christ is the light of 
the world. To every one believing in Him He is the sunshine of an 
eternal day. Since He has come among us hope springs eternal in 
the human breast; joy and peace and the glad assurance of ever- 
lasting rest are the portion of all who enroll themselves as His 
disciples. To us the deepest significance of each opening year is 
that it has been born out of eternity to be the occasion of immeasur- 
able blessings ; and as we look forward into each span of time we re- 
ceive some fresh intimation of its wonderful content of divine possi- 
bilities. Each year will leave us farther along the road to heaven 
and wrought more closely into the likeness of our divine Exemplar. 
This is God’s plan. It will be carried out so long as we do not 
choose to interfere with it. Therefore is our courage high; there- 
fore our heart is full of hope. We actually expect eternal happiness 
to be our lot, and the reflection of that visioned future may be de- 
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tected shining in the countenance of the Christian saint. For us, 
then, this year is a time of promise. We should begin each day with 
the high spirit of dauntless courage, never with quaking hearts. 
God has promised, and that promise can not be made void. All 
that we need shall be provided. We shall advance; we shall con- 
quer ; we shall be guarded against every evil. There shall nothing 
happen to the least of us—not disappointment, nor sickness, nor 
failure, nor fault—but that He the Lord God will make it all work 
together for good unto us. Such in very truth is the proper mood 
of the Christian. 

It is a way of looking at things which for its justification has only 
to appeal to what our faith in God implies. The purpose of creation 
was it not that God might raise us to a divine intimacy with 
Himself? And His relation to us, has it ever been, can it ever be 
other than that of a father working ceaselessly for the perfecting of 
the son whom he tenderly loves? The attributes with which we 
clothe the divine nature make other conceptions than this im- 
possible. God is lovingly and wisely kind; He is gracious and 
sweet and pitiful and patient. Read the history of His dealings 
with men—even with sinful men—and mark the vindication of the 
claim that there is no end to the mercy of God, no limit to His love. 
Turn to that clearest revelation of the divine nature, the visible life 
of Jesus Christ: at once you see the sufficient reason of the Chris- 
tian’s quenchless hope. That Christ should tell the divine story of 
the prodigal; that of a Magdalen He should make a saint; that in 
the last hour of His dying agony He should open the gates of para- 
dise to a sinner who was but beginning his repentance—these things 
convince us that if we trust Him to the very end we shall make no 
mistake. But better than all is the assurance that each of us can 
find within his own soul. Glance back at the past and recall the 
patience and the gentleness and the love of Our Father as manifested 
in His words of pardon, forgiveness and of comfort to our con- 
sciences when weary with sin or broken with sorrow we have 
turned to Him. Does not the very memory of it make us feel that 
we need never fear, need never question His attitude toward us? 

Were there required further confirmation of this belief, my 
brethren, we should be able to find it in the actual constitution of 
the human soul. Hope and confidence are essential to our spiritual 
well-being. It is impossible to accomplish anything with a soul in 
which the tide of trust is ever at an ebb, in which the prevailing 
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temper is one of doubt and fretfulness and anxiety. Confidence 
enters essentially into the chances of success of a soldier marching 
to the field of battle, of a wrestler leaping forward to the struggle, 
of an athlete preparing to run in the race; but much more vital is 
it in the progress of a soul toward the goal of its highest ambition— 
heaven. No less in religion than in therapeutics—or rather much 
more in the former than in the latter—we have come to recognize 
that hope is both an element and a condition of healthiness, and that 
an expectation of success must quicken the heart of him who is to 
triumph over his enemies. It is in the supernatural as in the natural 
order, for the religious process is not altogether unlike the physical. 
What enthusiasm is to the youth and ambition to the apprentice and 
peace of mind to the invalid, such is hope to the Christian. And as 
not to know when he is beaten is the characteristic which has made a 
certain type of soldier famous, so never to believe that God’s suf- 
ficient help will be withheld from a will which is struggling, how- 
ever feebly, toward good, is the sentiment which saves a Christian. 

In season and out of season this truth has been preached by the 
Church, which through the centuries continues to be the great 
spiritual teacher of the world. Where does she rank hope? Be- 
side faith and charity, as one of that inseparable trinity of virtues 
without which no man comes to life eternal. The lesson is im- 
pressive. No one believes in God as he should unless to his faith 
there be united a firm hope. No one loves God as he should unless 
together with love there be found in his soul such trust as will cast 
out fear. When all else has been outgrown there must yet remain 
these three—faith, hope and charity. And though, indeed, the great- 
est of these is charity, we must never allow ourselves to forget that 
one of them is hope. 

As the obligation to hope is a duty too often neglected, so likewise 
the nature of hope is a matter very frequently misunderstood, and 
the ways and means of fostering hope within the soul an affair 
about which many seem to remain entirely uninstructed. In view 
of this something may well be said about the nature of this virtue 
and the ways of developing it. 

Now to hope is to expect to await, to look forward trustfully to 
the approach of a blessing which one counts upon. In religion it is 
an expectation of the blessing of eternal life and of the means nec- 
essary to attain it. The Christian whose heart is right expects to be 
saved; he expects to make progress toward perfection. We need 
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not, at the present moment, insist upon the fact that a rational hope 
necessarily implies a resolution to be faithful in the discharge of 
duties and the fulfilment of obligations. That much is well under- 
stood. Something which stands in greater need of emphasis is the 
fact that a resolution to be faithful requires as its complement a 
sentiment, a conviction, a state of mind and will, which will summon 
confidence to the conservation and the reinforcement of one’s de- 
cision to serve God. 

All this seems to imply that there is a part to be played by the 
will in the maintaining of a hopeful state of soul—and this is exactly 
the point which needs to be insisted upon before all others. People 
are apt to regard hope as an infused virtue in too strict and ex- 
clusive a sense; to assume that grace does all and the will nothing 
in producing hopefulness; just as in the natural order they assume 
cheerfulness to be entirely a matter of temperament and overlook 
the achievements of those who by persevering efforts have first 
checked and then mastered an emotional tendency to pessimism or 
despair. The truth is that a man’s deliberate choice has a very im- 
portant function in determining his mental outlook. Hence to a 
considerable extent every man is responsible for the attitude he 
wears toward the future. 

Which of us really appreciates this as he should? Is it not true 
that whereas most are quick to perceive and conscientious to confess 
faults against the virtues of faith and charity few advert to the 
possibility of committing sin by perversity or sluggishness of will 
in the matter of hope? Yet there it is: an act to be practised and a 
virtue to be acquired with the help of a grace which is never want- 
ing. One may sin against hope, then. How? Why how else but by 
wilfully dwelling on things which discourage us; by indulging the 
temptation to tolerate, if not actually to entertain, the devil of 
moodiness and depression and melancholy and sadness; by refusing 
to take such measures, physical, mental and religious, as _ will 
help us throw off sentiments no less favorable to sin than weakening 
to virtue. Faith cure and Christian science may be the cloak of 
many a foolishness and the cover of many a sham and the excuse of 
many an exaggeration, my brethren, but there is one truth these 
systems hold fast to—and it is the good old truth that for the man 
whose will is right there are no real evils, that to such as love God 
all things work together unto good. In fact, is it not an elementary 
teaching of the Church that the will can expel and overcome all 
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the real evils with which man is afflicted, and, what is more, can 
convert every one of them into a blessing. 

Practically, then, how shall we assist and co-operate with grace 
in the acquiring of the spirit of hope? You will smile, perhaps, if 
you are told that one of the means is to keep as sane and as healthy 
as possible. You know that to waste or to abuse the strength of 
body or mind is wicked. Do you not also know that among the 
penalties with which the God of nature visits those who disregard 
His common laws are the nervous and emotional disturbances which 
bring on continued or periodical depression and moodiness and 
hopelessness? That this holds true of the greater and grosser sins 
we have perhaps always recognized. It is a question if we quite ap- 
preciate the degree of our responsibility in the finer and more subtle 
yieldings of our wills to the attractions of selfishness. 

This, then, is one of the things we can do; namely, to inhibit 
the excessive consideration of the dark and depressing aspects of 
life. Further, we can contribute positively to the cultivation of a 
hopeful temper by retaining before our soul’s eye, with such per- 
manency as we are capable of, those holy and comforting truths 
which are at the basis of confidence in the future. A little reflec- 
tion will convince us that this implies that we shall look often at God 
and seldom at ourselves; that we shall pray more and introspect 
less; that we shall accustom our minds to dwell on the goodness 
of the divine nature and the infinite extent of God’s mercy and the 
loveliness of His works; that we shall cease to dwell in a world 
where we occupy the central place and where our interests are 
supreme, and walk instead in the company of those whose eyes 
and minds are fixed lastingly upon God. Two types of religious 
men there are, with distinctive traits well defined—the fearful and ~ 
the hopeful. Which one of them possesses the better chance of 
victory under stress of temptation it is surely unnecessary to state. 
Ever has the ideal Christian type included something of the child- 
like—a face which turns toward God as toward a trusted parent, a 
smile which lasts through the greatest trials and most threatening 
dangers, a heart which throbs with perfect trust in the goodness 
of the Father, and a spirit which realizes that, though the measure of 
human frailty be great, the measure of divine mercy is infinitely 
more, and which for that reason rests upon God as a son in his 
father’s arms, as a babe on the bosom of its mother. 

As we enter upon the new year therefore let it be with high- 
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hearted hope. Here it is before us, a God-given opportunity. This 
span of days and the experiences which it is to bring have been 
planned by Providence as a means of grace and blessing to us. 
Despite all failure in the past, then, we will believe that the coming 
year is full of good for us; that pleasant and unpleasant things, duties 
hard and duties easy, trials and sorrows and temptations and sur- 
prises and disappointments and apparent failures will all prove to 
be God’s means of bringing us to that final victory which above all 
other goods we do most heartily desire. 

In conclusion, then, let it remain firmly impressed on our minds 
that most of us are inclined to fall short of a proper measure of 
hope ; that improvement in this is a matter of great importance and 
of serious obligation, and that we shall set about bettering our con- 
dition with good chances of success if we try to school ourselves 
in the habit of forgetting ourselves and our selfish interests and of 
watching. 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


VII.—Tue Sacrep HEART IN THE STATE. 


I1I.—Duty. 


1. The duty we are under to love, respect and obey the “ Mother 
that bore us and the father who toiled for us,” will urge us to extend 
that duty to the land that gave us birth. All duty, to be solidly 
binding, is ultimately rooted in respect for the authority of God. 
To know Him is tantamount to loving and obeying every expression 
of His will. Now, that will reveals itself in the comprehensive 
command “ to honor thy father and thy mother.” And does not our 
country claim the right and name of both? Honor then to our 
Fatherland! i. e., love, respect and obey its customs, traditions and 
laws, when not opposed to the higher authority of God. Honor or 
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respect for authority, as being at least imperfectly, the expression of 
God’s will, is the sole guarantee of rational submission to state. 
Strip authority of its Godlike sanction, and force alone is left. But 
force, though necessary as a reserve means, is never a remedy. 
The form of government is of less importance than the spirit of the 
people governed. “ Christ loved us and delivered Himself for us”; 
so should we, for our country, at the call of duty. Through Saviour 
and Redeemer of the world, His best work, nay, His very life, was 
given to the lost and ungrateful sheep of Israel. In being dutiful 
citizens, therefore, we are walking closely in the footsteps of the 
Sacred Heart. 

2. Citizenship involves duties as well as rights. It bodes evil 
to a state when its members insist on their rights, and neglect their 
duties. People often complain of decadence of public spirit and 
morals, while contributing thereto by their very apathy and in- 
difference. A free country has the goverment it deserves. Why 
groan over evils of our own making, or within reach of our own cur- 
ing. Let each rise to his call. 

Politics, whatever people may say, are a branch of morals; and the 
foundation of morals lies in religion, i. e., comes within the realm 
and sphere of the Sacred Heart. Questions affecting the teaching, 
freedom, spread, and influence of the Church; matters bearing on 
schools, marriage laws, temperance, and the rest, intimately touch 
the interests of the Sacred Heart. 

3. To do our duty to the Sacred Heart, in its bearing on the 
state or country, of which we are members, we must first begin at 
home, in our own souls. If truly patriotic, we must be, personally, 
what we desire others to be. We must, next, do our duty in the 
bosom of our own families, of which, after all, the state is but the 
extension. A good father, husband, brother, or son, is usually a 
good citizen. As we have seen, the moral cement of family life is 
the love and fear of God; of which, in our regard, the Sacred Heart 
is the fount and origin. 

4. We often excuse our neglect of public duty by saying, that 
singly, we are but as atoms in the air or drops of water in the ocean 
—powerless to effect much for good or evil. In reality, each man 
or woman, in his or her circle ; and remotely, in the state, is a center 
of light, leading and healing. A measure frought with vital con- 
sequences to the interests of the Sacred Heart, may be lost or won 
by a single vote. 
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A will, a person is all powerful for good or evil. 
in this world, both a herald and a torch. 

5. But few, if any, nations there are to-day not suffering from 
moral drought. In all lands the parched and thirsty ground gapes 
for the dews and rains of heaven. Who shall call down the re- 
freshing showers of grace, if not the devout clients of the Sacred 
Heart? 

Men are weary of false guides, false lights, false teachers. They 
are waiting for the stirring of the waters, to be cast into the saving 
stream. The sources of their healing are to be found only in the 
light and love, that issue from the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


Each person is, 















FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 





SHORT SERMON. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“And when he was twelve years old, they going up into Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to the custom of the feast.”—Luke ii. 42. 

























To-day’s gospel tells us that Mary and Joseph went to Jerusalem 
every year for the solemn Feast of the Pasch. They lived in Naza- 
reth, a considerable distance from Jerusalem; but this did not pre- 
vent them from going to the feast to adore God in His Temple; and 
as soon as Jesus was able to travel He went with them. Mary and 
Joseph thereby gave a beautiful example of piety and of loyalty to 
the law. All parents should imitate this example by inculcating in 
their children even in childhood the virtue and fear of God. On 
this subject I will address the parents to-day. 

If a child is deceitful, bold, rude, immodest and dishonest, or if 
he has any other bad traits, he will have these bad habits and vices 
in a greater degree in later years unless the parents strive to 
eradicate the germ of these vices. But if a child is religious, modest, 
virtuous and pious he will also have these good qualities in later 
life. Therefore Holy Scripture exhorts parents to be watchful over 
the behavior of their children and to educate them in virtue and 
piety, and the parents are warned that if they fail to do this they 
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will experience nothing but grief and disgrace on account of their 
children, and, moreover, will be punished eternally for their 
negligence. “A horse not broken becometh stubborn,” says the 
wise Sirach (Eccl. xxx. 8), “and a child left to himself will be- 
come headstrong. Give thy son his way, and he shall make thee 
afraid; play with him, and he shall make thee sorrowful. Laugh 
not with him, lest thou have sorrow and at the last thy teeth be set 
on edge. Give him not liberty in his youth and wink not at his 
devices. Bow down his neck while he is young and beat his sides 
while he is a child, lest he grow stubborn and regard thee not, and 
so be a sorrow of heart to thee.” And the apostle Paul writes; 
“Tf any man have not care of his own, and especially of those of 
his house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel ” 
(I. Tim. v. 8). 

So many parents, alas! pay no attention to this. They do not 
instruct their children in virtue and piety, and, loving them blindly, 
do not punish the wrong they do. Their main care is for the 
temporal prosperity of their children. We have an example in Ag- 
rippina, the mother of Nero. A wise woman had warned and fore- 
told her that unless she would punish the faults of her little son he 
would grow up in evil ways and eventually murder her. The mother 
answered: “ He may murder me if only he becomes emperor.” A 
further example is the selfish request of the mother of James and 
John that Christ might give her sons the highest places of honor in 
His kingdom, that He might place one at His right hand and the 
other at His left. Would to God there were not so many parents 
whose only concern is the temporal welfare of their children. They 
toil from early morn till late at night in the sweat of their brow; 
they live scantily and deprive themselves of every pleasure, that 
they might leave their children in comfortable circumstances. They 
plan profitable marriages for their children, but they do not endeavor 
to raise them in a Christian manner, to eradicate their faults and bad 
habits and to lead them on the path of virtue and the fear of God; 
they will not only cause the temporal and eternal ruin of their chil- 
dren, but they prepare for themselves worry, grief and the judg- 
ment of God. 

To such parents St. Chrysostom exclaims: “If you wish to give 
your son riches teach him to be pious, virtuous and charitable ; teach 
him to keep the commandments of God and to fear Him, for this is 
true wealth, not subjected to the inconstancy of luck; for this is 
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the true art of enabling us to see the bright side of everything.” 
The just Tobias taught his son from childhood to fear God and to 
avoid sin. “All the days of thy life,” he said to him, “have God 
in thy mind: and take heed thou never consent to sin, nor transgress 
the commandments of the Lord Our God. Give alms out of thy 
substance, and turn not away thy face from any poor person: for 
so it shall come to pass that the face of the Lord shall not be turned 
from thee” (Tob. iv. 6, 7). He gave him other wise admonitions, 
and concluded with the words: “ Fear not, my son: we lead indeed 
a poor life, but we shall have many good things if we fear God, and 
depart from all sin, and do that which is good” (Tob. iv. 23). 
Would that all parents would take this to heart! Would that they 
would instruct and advise their children in such a manner, and lead 
them along the path of virtue and piety! The world would be better 
for it and fewer parents would suffer from the disobedience, neglect 
and recklessness of their children. 

A pious man once asked God to let'him realize the tortures of the 
damned and the glories of the elect. An angel led him into hell, 
and among other dreadful sights he saw a father and son cursing 
each other. The father said to the son: “Cursed be the hour in 
which you were born to me and cursed be all I have done for you. 
In order to leave you wealth I became a thief and usurer, and thus 
forfeited my salvation.” The son, however, answered: “ Cursed 
be the hour at which I was born, for you did not teach me to keep 
the commandments of God, to be virtuous and pious, to be charitable 
to the poor, but you even gave me a bad example: instead of pun- 
ishing me for my faults you condoned them, and you are the cause 
of my damnation.” Then the angel led him into heaven. Here he 
also saw a father and son incessantly blessing each other. “O 
blessed father! eternal praise and honor be to you, because from 
childhood you taught me to fear God, to pray, to love Him and to be 
virtuous.” And the father said: “Blessed are you, my child! 
Blessed is your obedience which you have shown in following my 
teachings and admonitions, by avoiding sin and vice and by choosing 
the way of virtue; for thereby we have both become worthy to be 
counted among the happy band of the elect.” 

Take this to heart, Christian parents! If you wish your children 
to be comfortable and happy advance them in virtue! If you wish 
to be saved with your children, above all be concerned for your own 
salvation and that of your children! Bring them up in the discipline 
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and doctrine of the Lord by word and deed, so that, thanks to your 
diligent training, it may be said of your child what to-day’s gospel 
says of the Child Jesus: He “advanced in wisdom, and age, and 
grace with God and men!” Amen. 





WORSHIP. 
BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN. 


“T beseech you, by the mercy of God, that you present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your rational worship.’—Rom. xii. I. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Worship: Duty of. 

II. Meaning of—occupation in heaven for eternity. 

III. Offered by: (a) Presenting a living sacrifice; (b) presenting 
a holy sacrifice; (c) a sacrifice pleasing to God. 

IV. A rational worship. 

V. In general, when offered? (a) At any time. (b) In any place. 
In particular: (a) Mornings and evenings. (b) On Sundays. (c) In 
our churches. 

VI. Fulfill the duty from youth—be faithful always. 


St. Paul announces in this verse a series of practical exhortations 
on various subjects. He had clearly and forcibly presented what 
God had done for His people, and now he undertakes to set forth 
what answerably they ought to do for their God. He does not 
merely present a line of action as proper to be followed, but he be- 
seeches them, on the sure foundation of the mercy of God, to follow 
it, beseeches them by the noblest motive which can actuate the 
human heart—gratitude for undeserved favor. They are to present 
their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, their rational 
worship—not the body in distinction from or excluding the soul, but 
the entire man, including body and soul, including all the faculties 
of both—whatever gives to that which they do, its right to be styled 
a rational worship. His inspired words apply to us as well as to the 
Romans—we, as they, must render unto God our worship. 

The duty of worshipping God by thanking Him for His number- 
less blessings, both spiritual and temporal, by confessing His absolute 
sovereignty and our entire dependence, by praising Him for His own 
perfect fulness of being and marvelous works, is an obligation so 
well known to us that we need not dwell upon it. It is as reasonable 
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a duty for us to worship God as the sowing of seed is for the hus- 
bandman, or as buying and selling is for the merchant. 

The questions, however, arise as to how and when and where we 
are to perform this duty. And doubtless it will be of great benefit 
to us to spend a few moments of meditation on these questions this 
morning. 

The “reasonable worship” of which St. Paul speaks, means giving 
something to God. It means, in his words, “presenting our bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God.” If in this life we be not 
recreant to our Christian vocation our occupation for eternity will 
be the worship of God. Like the seraphim whom Isaias beheld in 
the Temple, we shall sing day and night: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of hosts;” like the ancients whom St. John saw in vision, we 
shall fall down in adoration before the Lamb of God, who sitteth 
upon the throne. Heaven is a place of sublime and endless worship. 
There God is adored without ceasing by all the angels and saints 
who form His court. What, then, would those do in such company, 
who ever grudged God a few moments of prayer and worship? What 
pleasure could there be in the choirs of angels for those whose 
hearts are alienated from Him and who have no relish for His 
service? What better preparation can we make, then, to fit ourselves 
for the work of heaven than by learning to engage in and to love its 
work on earth? 

Present your bodies, your whole self, flesh and blood, senses, pas- 
sions, ambitions, present all as a “living sacrifice.” Each of us is to 
be a priest making the thank-offering—the incense of a pure and 
holy life. The law of both Jew and Gentile commanded that the 
victim led to the altar should be alive; and St. Paul requires that 
this be the case in the spiritual offering of our body to God. The 
idea of sacrifice is not its cost; it is the GIvING of something, the 
making it sacred. The sacrifice of the body, then, is to devote it to 
sacred purposes. “Yield your members to serve justice unto sancti- 
fication.” 

Your body, your soul stained with original sin was brought to the 
house of God, that it might be cleansed by the regenerating waters of 
Baptism and made acceptable to God. On that day you promised 
fealty to God, you renounced Satan with all his works and pomps, 
you offered then a living sacrifice, the victim you led to God’s altar 
was alive. You then yielded “your members to serve justice unto 
sanctification.” 
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But is it always a living sacrifice that we offer to God on our 
deathbed? Is it a living sacrifice that we bring to Him when the 
season of agony and alarm is upon us, when our days are few and 
our strength is gone, when our body, no longer able for the struggles 
of life and unfit for the purposes of men, will presently be laid in 
the dust whence it sprung? Is it a living sacrifice that is offered to 
God when we bring to Him bodies that have lost the appetite for 
worldly pleasures and have exhausted the power of gratifying them- 
selves? Therefore, it is that, in the freshness and freedom of youth, 
when yet unfettered by care and uncorrupted by.sin, yea, even in 
the season of manhood, before the evening twilight is settling upon 
your faculties, we should yield our bodies to sacred purposes, and 
offer them a living sacrifice to God. 

Again, according to the law, the victim must be spotless and holy, 
and so likewise must our bodies be. In St. Paul’s words, “Religion 
clean and undefiled before God is this: to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their tribulation, and to keep oneself unspotted from 
this world.” While Christ alone is spotless, while He alone is 
without offense, He still demands that we be perfect as the heavenly 
Father is perfect, that we follow Him, and relying on Him as the 
source of our strength rest assured that our efforts to imitate Him 
will find acceptance in His sight. St. John Chrysostom explains 
what is meant by a holy sacrifice when he says: “Let the eye look 
upon no evil thing and it hath become a sacrifice; let thy tongue 
speak nothing filthy and i¢ hath become an offering; let thy hand do 
no lawless deed and it hath become a whole burnt offering. Or, 
rather, this is not enough, but we must have good works also. Let 
the hands give alms; let the mouth bless them that cross us, and the 
hearing find leisure for the readings of the Scripture. For sacrifice 
allows of no unclean thing.” Whatever toil, whatever self-denial 
it costs us, we must somehow obtain Christ’s grace—the grace of 
purity—else there is no hope of our finding Him a merciful high 
priest, to offer us at last to the heavenly Father. 

And, finally, the sacrifice must be pleasing to God. What a great 
thought is this, that creatures such as we are can kindle pleasure in 
the heart of the Almighty. To do so we must follow the laws which 
He has set down. And, in the first place, our heart must be in the 
offering. Lip-service is no service if unaccompanied with hearty 
self-devotion, just as fasting for strife, as Isaias tells us, is not 
fasting to God. “But blessed is the man whose will is in the law 
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of the Lord, he shall be like a tree which is planted near the running 
waters, which shall bring forth its fruit in due season.” 

Furthermore, the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us, that “without 
faith it is impossible to please God. For He that cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and is the rewarder of them that seek Him.” 
Let us then offer our bodies in a spirit of faith, relying on Him who 
is the principle of our actions and the rewarder and punisher of 
them. We know, from the Old Testament, that however costly the 
sacrifices that were offered, thousands of rams or many thousands of 
goats, they were rejected if they were not offered in a spirit of faith 
and of love. “They shall offer victims, they shall sacrifice flesh and 
shall eat it, and the Lord will not receive them.” If this holds under 
the Old Law, how much more does it bind under the Christian dis- 
pensation ? 

Let us offer our bodies in a spirit of charity, animated by the deep 
love of God. That love is the keeping of His law, “forgetting not to 
do good and to impart; for by such sacrifices God’s favor is ob- 
tained.” St. Paul calls the charitable offerings of the Philippians “an 
odor of sweetness, an acceptable sacrifice, pleasing to God.” 

Offer them in a spirit of reverence. “Keep thy foot, when thou 
goest into the house of God, and draw nigh to hear. For much 
better is obedience than the victims of fools, who know not what they 
do.” Our churches represent Calvary—with what sentiments, then, 
of humility, reverence and contrition should we enter them? Christ 
drove from the Temple those who profaned His Father’s house, and 
thus He taught that there is a reverence due to the sacred place 
wherein God manifests His presence. He will not be mocked by 
mere external forms, He will not accept the service of pride or 
levity. 

Thus is our worship made reasonable ; reasonable because given to 
Him who has a right to demand it, to Him who has been graciously 
good to us; reasonable because it is of advantage to us for time and 
for eternity, giving us peace of conscience here and endless bliss 
hereafter. There is a cost, but that were a heartless piety which 
would bargain with God and serve Him cheaply. The cost is “your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God.” Do we hesitate to 
make it? The suffering entailed by the sacrifice here will be more 
than compensated in the world of glory to come if we remain faith- 
ful to the end. He who has promised to accept our offering will 
help us to perform it, for “our sufficiency is from God.” 
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In the fulness of health, in the days of prosperity, when all goes 
well, we must perform this our duty to God. In the dark gloomy 
days of adversity, when thick, lowering clouds close in around us, 
the duty still stands. And though the majesty and holiness of the 
place where God is worshipped has efficacy and power to stir up our 
devotion and give sensible aid to us in lifting up our hearts, yet 
God’s presence is everywhere. “Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 
or whither shall I flee from thy face? If I ascend into heaven, thou 
art there; if I descend into hell, thou art there. If I take wings early 
in the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there also shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” 
Wherever we may be, then, we can fulfill this our duty. Moses wor- 
shipped Him in the midst of the sea; Job worshipped Him on the 
dunghill; Daniel in the lions’ den; Jacob at Bethel, and the three 
children in the furnace; the thief on the cross; St. Peter and St. 
Paul in prison; St. Lawrence on the gridiron called upon the 
Lord and He heard them. So wherever we may be, whatever our 
condition, the offering of our “bodies a living sacrifice, wholly pleas- 
ing to God,” may be made by us. 


There are various duties incumbent on us which, by the laws of 
God, we are required to perform, and thus we are not expected to 
spend our whole time in the worship of God. His being a reasonable 
or rational service it does not exclude the performance of the duties 
entailed by our state of life. There is little danger, however, of our 
going so far in our devotion to God that we will neglect our health, 
our amusements, our family and domestic duties. There is far 
more need to urge ourselves on to greater fidelity in this regard, than 
to warn us against excess. But as under the Old Law there were 
special places and special times set aside for the performance of this 
duty, so under the New Law the time and the place are appointed 
for the fulfilling of the obligation. God dwelt among His people in 
the Ark of the Covenant, and later in the Holy of Holies, where sac- 
rifice was offered morning and evening of each day, while on the 
Sabbath the services were doubled. Morning and evening, then, at 
the very least, should our prayers ascend to Him as the sweet incense 
of our worship, though King David, amid the duties of his kingdom, 
sent up his words of praise seven times a day. Is our first act on 
awaking in the morning one of thanksgiving to God for having pre- 
served us during the night? Do we dare to trust ourselves to sleep— 
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“death’s counterfeit”—without prostrating ourselves at the feet of 
God and, acknowledging His power, ask His protection? Is our 
morning offering one of the lips merely, while our thoughts are set 
on the occupations of the day? Is our evening offering made while 
the heaviness of sleep is upon us? How many of us come here for 
an hour, or half an hour on Sunday mornings only, and think that the 
manna gathered then will suffice for the week? The thoughts of 
some of us from week’s end to week’s end are pretty much what they 
would be if there were no God at all. Yet St. Bonaventure tells us 
that if we would rid ourselves of vain and busy thoughts, and enrich 
our souls with good and holy reflections, with fervent and devout de- 
sires, we must be men of prayer. And men of prayer we can not be 
unless we are faithful to the least demand made upon us, that we 
worship our God morning and evening. 


We have our churches, “where all may come together in one place 
and all things may be done decently and according to order.” But 
such is the perversion of our heart, such our attachment to worldly 
affairs, that if left to ourselves to determine the proper times for the 
worship of God and the care of our souls we would be apt to neglect 
them entirely. God himself, therefore, has fixed the time by setting 
aside the Sabbath day, and He has solemnly enjoined us to keep it. 
We are commanded, under pain of mortal sin, to hear Mass on 
Sunday, yet it is a sad fact, that to stay away from church is con- 
sidered by many professing Catholics to be hardly worth a moment’s 
thought. Yea, it is even considered an earmark of liberality and 
a sign of culture to despise those formalities of religion on which our 
fathers set such store. How can he who will not pay his tribute of 
holy homage to God, who will not seek for support and consolation 
and mercy in his struggles with temptations, who will not seek for 
guidance in his difficulties, and for light and instruction in his dark- 
ness, and in his doubts—how can he, indeed, find grace, and peace, 
and aid, in seasonable time? God could well get along without the 
little homage He demands of us, but we can not get along toward 
our salvation if we keep out of touch with the means of grace 
vouchsafed us by the Sunday devotions and holy Mass. We are all 
sinful and none of us are well; hence we must come to the divine 
physician for our healing. 


Think not, however, that your duty is ended when you have come 
to church. You have not offered “a living sacrifice, holy and pleas- 
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ing to God, your rational worship,” merely because you have spent 
an hour or two in God’s holy house. He who searcheth the heart 
may know that you have not had one solemn impression of the divine 
presence in your minds. He can tell whether it be your lips or your 
hearts that are near Him, whether you have come to Him in faith, 
reverence, and humility. Learn to know God—the great importance 
of religious knowledge cannot be exaggerated. It will give you a 
fervency of spirit that will check your wandering thoughts, it will 
enliven your affections and set them on the object of your worship, 
it will make you value the importance of the sacrifice required of 
you. Your worship here, Sunday after Sunday, will be like that 
of the Athenians, the worship of an “unknown God,” unless you 
come to the knowledge of who and what God is, and thus draw near 
to Him with your thoughts and hearts. Let your attention be fixed 
and your spirit fervent. There is no sacrifice like that of the obedient 
will, no sacrifice so pleasing to God as the soul that reflects His 
image. 

Come to Him in your youth, like the child Samuel; come to Him 
even in old age, and be faithful like the holy Simeon and the 
Prophetess Anna. Wait not until the last hour, on the awful altar of 
the death-bed, in the weakness and exhaustion of gratified vice; 
wait not till then to turn priest and vainly offer your bodies a “living 
sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God.” 

Be faithful in paying your worship to God morning and evening, 
and fail not to fulfill the obligation of hearing Mass with reverence, 
attention, and humility on Sundays. Make a full and generous sac- 
rifice. Heaven, as it has been said, is a place of sublime worship. 
Prepare for it here. He who has no taste for Christ now, can scarcely 
hope to delight in His company hereafter. He who will give noth- 
ing in this life can expect nothing in the life to come. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 


SHORT SERMON. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 
“ His name was called Jesus.”—Luke ii. 21. 


To-day we celebrate the Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus, that 
blessed Name which God Himself gave to His Son, and before which 
as the apostle says, “every knee should bow, of those that are in 
heaven, on earth and under the earth” (Phil. ii. 10). We should 
consider ourselves fortunate that without our merit we have become 
enabled to use this Name, for, as St. Luke writes, “there is no other 
name under heaven given to men, whereby we must be saved” (Acts 
iv. 12). St. Augustine says: “No one should be proud of this name, 
nor mention it, unless he avoid sin.” And for what reason? King 
David answers: “Holy and terrible is his name” (Ps. cx. 9). We 
should learn to properly use the name of Jesus, for only then will 
it bring blessings to us. Just as fire may either cook or burn the 
food, so the holy name of Jesus will save or damn us, according to 
the way we use it. Of the good use of the name of Jesus, the 
apostle says: “If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, thou 
shalt be saved” (Rom. x. 9); of the bad use, however, it is writ- 
ten: “The Lord will not hold him guiltless that shall take the name 
of the Lord, his God, in vain” (Ex. xx. 7). I wish to speak to you 
to-day of the good and bad uses of this name, and will begin in the 
name of Jesus. 


I. The proper use of the holy name of Jesus is very advantageous 
to the soul ; it strengthens us in faith, hope, and charity. Why, asks 
St. Bernard, did the light of true faith rise so suddenly and com- 
monly in the whole world? Because it was proclaimed through the 
holy name of Jesus. The apostles proclaimed this praiseworthy 
Name wherever they went, thereby enlightening the minds of 
the people and imprinting the holy name upon their hearts. This 
name not only sheds the light of true faith, but also strengthens 
our hope and refreshes the soul. “And let them trust in thee, who 
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know thy name,” says the holy King David (Ps. ix. 11). And why, 
asks St. Bernard, should those not hope who invoke the name of 
Jesus, when this is the very name of the Saviour, who opened the 
portals of heaven to them and showed to them the way to eternal 
happiness? A Christian soul will not only be strengthened in hope 
and faith by imploring the name of Jesus, but will also be encouraged 
in charity. The remembrance of their Saviour, who loved them 
even unto death, and the hope, to see Him face to face, encourages 
the just to love Jesus and to follow His example: and if trials and 
tribulations visit them, if temptations trouble them, their love for 
Jesus will overcome all. The invocation of His name will drive away 
the evil spirits, will give courage and patience in temptations, and will 
make it easy to walk in the path of virtue. Try to call upon the 
name of Jesus with devotion and you will find yourself wonderfully 
strengthened in sorrow and temptations. If you invoke this Holy 
Name the evil spirit will flee, your inordinate desires will be over- 
come, the tempter will leave you unmolested, the world will not 
disturb your peace, you will be victorious, to say with David: 
“Through thy name we will despise them that rise up against us” 
(Ps. xliii. 6). 

How can I properly recount all the advantages this adorable 
Name gives us? The proud King Alexander fancied that by his 
mere name his friend Pyrrhus, who was seriously ill, might be cured ; 
but in vain. By the devout and confident invocation of the holy 
name of Jesus, however, the apostles and other saints did cure the 
sick, they expelled Satan, and benefited the people in many other 
ways. For instance, St. Peter said to the lame man, at the 
gate of the Temple in Jerusalem: “In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth arise and walk. And he leaping up, stood, and walked” 
(Acts iii. 6, 8). I could go on for days, if I were to enumerate 
the many pains the name of Jesus “as oil poured out” (Canticle of 
Can. i. 2) has soothed, the many wounds it has healed, the many 
poor and oppressed it has made contented with their lot; however, 
mind well, it is advantageous to soul and body only when properly 
used. 

II. To convince you of the fact that the improper usage of the 
name of Jesus is a serious matter, the words of Holy Scripture are 
sufficient: “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.” What did Pilate and the maid of Caiphas merit by 
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uttering the name of Jesus? Nothing good. Heathens, Turks and 
many godless Christians also use the name of Jesus, but to them it has 
no blessings. In the mouth of sinners this adorable Name is often mis- 
used and dishonored. There are persons who have acquired the 
habit of carelessly uttering the name of Jesus. They give no heed 
to the words of Holy Scripture: ‘Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain; for he shall not be unpunished that 
taketh His name upon a vain thing’? (Deuter. v. 11). How must 
the holy name of Jesus be used? St. Chrysostom answers: “Call 
upon it in prayer, call upon it for your salvation, only then you 
will experience the beneficial effects of it.” If, however, you “take it 
upon a vain thing,” you will despise this Holy Name and provoke 
God’s anger. We can not merit by uttering this Holy Name with- 
out devotion, “he looked upon the Almighty as if He could do 
nothing” (Job xxii. 17). Therefore, St. Augustine says: “If you 
wish to implore the name of Jesus, avoid sin.” 

You have learned now how the holy name of Jesus should be 
used and of what merit the proper use is to body and soul. Utter 
the adorable name of Jesus always with reverence and devotion, call 
upon it with confidence in danger and temptations, in trials and 
tribulations, in abandonment and need, and this Name will be “as 
oil poured out,’ which soothes, strengthens and heals. Begin your 
work in the holy name of Jesus, bear your troubles in the holy name 
of Jesus, in short, “All, whatsoever you do in word or in work, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ” (Col. iii. 17). Then will 
come to pass what is written: “For whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord, shall be saved” (Rom. x. 13). Amen. 
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THE HOLY NAME. 


BY THE REV. W. D. STRAPPINI, S.J. 


“And his name was called Jesus.”—Luke ii. 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Good way to begin new year is to call to mind all that the 
Holy Name means to us. The significance of a name; its value. The im- 
pression produced by hearing a great name. Great men useful to man- 
kind. Great name a reward of great deeds. This reward often bestowed 
by God Himself, e. g., on David. David, great in deeds, in valor, in 
suffering, in penance. The name of Jesus greater than all great names. 
This name signifies saviour. Moses and David were saviours and liberators 
of their people. Christ was a saviour by His own toil, His own labor, His 
own sufferings, by the shedding of His own blood. This name was given 
by God to His Son, not because of His co-operation in creation, not for 
His divine attributes, but because of what He has done for men and for 
their salvation. This name not only glorious for Christ, but full of con- 
solation for us. Wonderful power of this name seen: 1, from testimony 
of Our Lord. “If you ask the Father anything in my name,” etc.; 2, from 
testimony of apostles on returning from their mission; 3, from the cure 
of the lame man by St. Peter. The saving power of the Holy Name for 
each one individually. Endeavor to make yourselves worthy, by a pure 
and sinless life, to benefit by the reverent and pious invocation of this 
Holy Name. 


1. How can we begin this new year of our lives better than under 
the invocation of His Holy Name? What can we do better than call 
to our minds all that this Holy Name means to us! 

How much significance there is in a name! The name of a great 
man when it sounds in our ears brings to our minds the mighty 
deeds which have made the doer of men to stand out before mankind 
as one set on a pinnacle, an enduring example of what can be done by 
men; a lasting encouragement to others to spur them on that they 
may do likewise. Not indeed that all great men, great that is in 
the eyes of mankind, are all to be imitated always in that wherein 
they are esteemed great. And yet great men, those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves above and beyond their fellow men, are all 
serviceable to us. If they do not teach us what to do they at least 
are conspicuous examples of what we should avoid. So great men 
are useful to mankind, and it is a fitting recognition of their services 
to men, whether rendered knowingly or unknowingly, that they 
should have the reward of being called great. 

2. Now this is a reward sometimes bestowed by God Himself. 
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David was a great man. He was great by his valor, great by his 
deeds, great by his sufferings. He was great by those many ad- 
mirable qualities which enabled him to rise from being a simple 
shepherd to be the king of an historic people. If his sins were great, 
he was great by his repentance. And how great he is by the expres- 
sion he has given in his psalms to those thoughts and aspirations, 
welling up in deed from the hearts of many before him and many 
after him, but nowhere finding such true and powerful expression as 
in his own words. David was great in all those ways, and it was 
as a reward that God said to him: “I have made thee a great name, 
great as the names of the great ones on the earth.” 


With the opening of the new year we celebrate the memory of 
that name which is great above all names. If for his great deeds a 
great name was prepared for David, it was for his greater deeds that 
a still greater name was given to Our Lord; it was for His great 
deeds that God exalted Him, and bestowed upon Him a name above 
all names, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow. 


He was given a great name because He was faithfully to doa great 
work, He was to work out the liberation and the salvation of man- 
kind, and because He did this work He was given the great name of 
Jesus, which means saviour! 

3. Many men have been called liberators and saviours. They have 
liberated their people from captivity, as Moses liberated the Israelites, 
and they have saved their people, as David saved his people from 
Goliath. By waging war, successful war, many have been called 
great liberators. Yes—but at the cost of how much misery and how 
much affliction? How many ruined towns and desolate homesteads 
have they not made in gaining for themselves their title? Yes—they 
were great, as men of this world are accounted great, but Christ Our 
Lord is great with a greatness not based on the false standards of 
men. Not by war and destruction, not by the ruin of hearths and 
homes, not by the shedding of blood did He win His name of Saviour 
—but stop! What am I saying? There was toil, and there was labor, 
and there was suffering, and there was shedding of blood, but it was 
He who toiled, it was He who labored, it was He who suffered, and 
the blood which was shed was His very own! 

4. “And His name was called Jesus.” All names were possible to 
Him. The Father almighty might have chosen a name for his Son 
from any of the mighty works in which that Son had co-operated— 
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the Son had co-operated in the creation of heaven and earth, for St. 
John tells us: “without Him was made nothing that was made’— 
yet not from any of these mighty works was His name chosen. No; 
not from His creative works, not from His divine attributes was His 
name chosen, but His name was taken from those sinful men whom 
He came to save! The name which is above every name, the name 
which is singled out for the Son of God to bear, this glorious name 
of Jesus is given to Him for what He has done and for what He has 
suffered for us men and for our salvation. 


5. It is a name not only glorious for Christ to bear, it is a name full 
of overflowing consolation for us, full of the certainty of help just in 
those circumstances in which no other name can hold out any 
promise. Men by their actions may make their names great in the 
estimation of their fellow men, but they cannot make their names a 
solid means of salvation from passion and error and the downward 
tendencies of human nature, salvation from sin and moral death. In 
this respect, and think how much it is—the Holy Name given to Our 
Lord differs from all other names, not merely a glorious name for 
the Messias to bear, but a daily and hourly reminder to us of the 
‘source of all our graces and blessings. This is what He tells us 
Himself. The day before He suffered, seeing the grief of His sor- 
rowing apostles, He consoled them with the promise: “Jf you ask the 
Father anything in my name, he will give it you.” It was as if 
‘He had said, you need not wait for me as your mediator to pray for 
you, pray yourselves, using my name, and the power of my name with 
your heavenly Father will win for you all that you shall rightly ask 
for. No wonder that Name is a power with God. Think of all the 
divine bearer of that Name did and suffered on behalf of those who 
bring their petitions to the throne of God under the shelter of that 
greatest of names. Do we want evidence of the wonder-working 
power of that Name? In the Acts of the Apostles we read how St. 
Peter has shown us the power of that Name when rightly invoked. 
Going with St. John into the Temple they found a lame man lying 
at the gate, who lifted up his eyes and hands and besought alms. 
Turning to him St. Peter said: “Silver and gold have I none, but 
that which I have I give thee. In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
arise and walk.” And in the power of that Name he straightway 
arose and walked and went with them into the Temple praising God 
who had given to man a name of such power. St. Peter knew the 
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power of that Name, for did he not remember that when his Master 
had sent him and the other apostles on their first missionary journey, 
they had come back rejoicing and saying: “Lord, even the devils 
were subject to us in thy name.” 

6. “And his name was called Jesus.’ Each one of us can say, 
He was called this Name for me. He is not simply the Saviour of 
other men. He is my Saviour also. This Name is given for each of 
us to invoke, as much as it was given to the apostles and the first 
disciples. This Name is no less powerful now than it was in the days 
of St. Peter. If we do not always obtain the same results when we 
invoke that Holy Name the fault lies with ourselves ; we perhaps have 
not the purity of heart which opened heaven to their invocation, or 
our own self-interest is too largely our real motive. 

When you invoke this Holy Name see that you make yourself not 
unworthy of a hearing. Let this Name rise to God from pure lips 
and from a soul free from sin; then shall you begin to know what 
power there is in the invocation of that holiest of names; then shall 
you begin to know the reason we all have to thank God that “His 
name was called Jesus.” 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
SHORT SERMON. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


“ And behold a leper came and adored Him, saying: Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean.”—Matt. viii. 11. 


When Jesus came down from the mountain, on which He had 
preached the Sermon on the Mount, “a leper came and adored Him, 
saying: Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And Jesus, 
stretching forth his hand, touched him saying: I will; be thou made 
clean. And forthwith his leprosy was cleaned. And when he had 
entered into Capharnaum there came to him a centurion beseech- 
ing him, saying: Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy 
and is grievously tormented. And Jesus saith to him: I will come 
and heal him.” The loving Saviour thus heard the prayers of both. 
We, my dear children, often pray and receive no response. What is. 
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the reason? I will put before you to-day two reasons why our 
prayers may not be heard. The first refers to God; the second lies 
with ourselves. 

I. The kind and merciful God often allows our prayers to re- 
main unanswered just because He is kind and merciful. When 
that for which we pray is not beneficial, but detrimental to our 
souls, by ignoring our petitions He bestows a great favor upon 
us. One of the fathers of the Church has explained this in the fol- 
lowing parable: A sick person on the way to recovery will ask for 
all kinds of food, but the physician will refuse him his request, be- 
cause the desired food will be detrimental, and may even prove fatal 
to him. Ina like manner does God treat us. Our inordinate desires 
are the diseases whereby the spirit becomes infected. We turn to God, 
complain of our trials and beseech Him to free us from certain 
cares, or to grant us certain benefits. But God listens not to our 
supplications. He ignores our pleading, because the granting of 
the same would be harmful to us. St. Paul was seriously tormented 
with desires, and thrice asked the Lord to free him, but invariably he 
received this answer: “ My grace is sufficient; it will strengthen 
you and carry you to victory.” 

If a physician allows to a very sick person everything he 
desires it is a sign that there is no hope of his recovery. The 
Israelites, when they had become filled with manna, begged 
Moses to procure meat for them. He acceded to their desire, 
but to their detriment: “As yet their meat was in their mouth 
and the wrath of God came upon them” (Ps. Ixxvii. 30). Like 
Paul and the Israelites, we often pray for earthly goods and riches 
when poverty would be better for us; some one may desire to be 
praised and honored by the people, and he does not see that this 
would make him proud and would be the cause of his perdition. An- 
other asks for health and a long life, and both may mean eternal dam- 
nation for him. So you see we may often desire things detrimental 
to our soul, and almighty God ignores our pleading because He 
does not want to give to His children anything that is harmful to 
their eternal welfare. 

II. The other reasons why our prayers may not be an- 
swered is found in ourselves. God does not listen to our petitions 
because we do not listen to His petitions made through His min- 
isters. How often does He exhort us, through guardian angels, 
through preachers and confessors, through parents and friends, by 
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trials and tribulations, by sudden deaths of loved ones, to turn from 
our way of sin and to walk the path of virtue; but, alas, we hear Him 
not; we ignore all His admonitions, and do not give heed to the 
voice of God which calls us to repentance; we live careless and im- 
penitent lives and offend Him every day. Can we, therefore, be 
surprised if God does not hear us? We ask for peace, but receive 
it not, because we are constantly waging war against God 
by sinning in every way. We ask for daily bread, for a 
good harvest, and still often see how frost and rain, heat and 
drought, hail and storm injure our crops. And why does this 
happen? Because we do not relieve the suffering of others; we do 
not give alms to the poor ; we refuse to do our share for the support 
of His Church! We ask to be spared from serious illness, affliction 
and suffering, but our requests are not complied with, because we do 
not turn away from sin and do not obey the commandments of God. 
“ Behold,” says the prophet Isaias (lix. 1), “the hand of the Lord 
is not shortened that it can not save, neither is his ear heavy that it 
can not hear. But your iniquities have divided between you and 
your God, and your sins have hid his face from you that he should 
not hear. For your hands are defiled with blood, and your fingers 
with iniquity: your lips have spoken lies, and your tongue uttereth 
iniquity.” And the prophet Jeremias complains: “We have done 
wickedly and provoked thee to wrath; therefore thou art inexorable. 
Thou hast set a cloud before thee, that our prayer may not pass 
through” (Lam. iii. 42-44). As the clouds sometimes prevent the sun 
from lighting and warming the earth, so our sins, forming a barrier 
between God and ourselves, prevent the light of His grace from 
penetrating and distributing happiness and blessmg to us; we mis- 
use His gifts by offending Him, and therefore we should not wonder 
if He discontinues His gifts and chastises us. 

Let us therefore remove the barrier which our sins have es- 
tablished between God and ourselves! Let us with penitent and 
contrite hearts say, with the leper in to-day’s gospel: “Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean!” Let us henceforth hear 
Him and His priests; let us observe His commandments and live 
good lives, because then only may we hope that our prayers will be 
heard and that grace and peace and happiness will be imparted to 
us. ‘“ Now we know,” writes St. John (ix. 31), “that God doth 
not hear sinners: but if a man be a server of God, and doth his will, 
him he heareth.” 
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Do not let us murmur or complain if our prayers are in vain, but 
let us rather blame ourselves. Be careful to remove all obstacles: 
that may prevent your prayers from being heard. Ask only 
for those things that are wholesome and profitable to you, and above 
all ask for the grace of conversion. “ And my people, upon whom 
my name is called, being converted, shall make supplication to me, 
and seek out my face, and do penance for their most wicked ways; 
then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sins and will 
hear their land” (II. Par. xiv.). If we pray with a pure, or at least 
a penitent heart our prayers will never be in vain; the Lord will 
hear us and mercifully grant the necessities of body and soul. 


Amen. 





ON MORAL LEPROSY. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


“And behold a leper came and adored him, saying: Lord, if thou wilt, thow 
canst make me clean. And Jesus, stretching forth his hand, touched him, 
saying: I will, be thou made clean. And forthwith his leprosy was cleansed.” 
—Matt. viii. 2, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Two great truths presented by the day’s gospel: 
I, the ugliness of sin; 2, the beauty of divine forgiveness. On the em- 
phasis of both depends fruitfulness in the spiritual life. 

Argument.—Leprosy and sin likened: 1, in their corruption; 2, iw 
their contagion; 3, in their natural incurableness. Both, however, are 
curable by the Divine Will. Christ touching the leper, a figure of God 
touching the world in the Incarnation. Application of general doctrine to 
particular circumstances. Sufficient grace awaits one until last moment 
of life. Not given then with more reluctance. God has provided against 
our presumption by His judgments. Holding these in view, we may dwell 
on the extent of mercy. 

Conclusion—The doctrine is an exigency of the anima naturaliter 
c aaa Let this be realized and faith in the mystery will become prac- 
tical. : 


The story of Christ’s healing of the leper sets before us two great 
truths. The one is the frightful far-reaching ugliness of sin; the 
other is the fair outstretching beauty of God’s mercy. Any narrow- 
ing down of these truths may easily lead to serious spiritual loss. 
Any attempt, for instance, to explain away or undervalue the awful- 
ness of sin, to reduce it to some physical necessity such as heredity, 
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want of education, temperament, or environment, can not but be dis- 
astrous to moral stamina and spiritual perfection. Any attempt, too, 
to shorten the length of God’s mercy, to put His justice on a level 
with man’s justice, or to hint that in showing His tender mercy He 
is doing violence to His unchangeable justice, this also can not but 
be injurious to deep sorrow for sin and a hindrance to the growth of 
love-power. 

Let us see then how these truths are drawn out and explained 
in the gospel for to-day. 

Doubtless we cannot realize the awfulness of leprosy as those do 
who are afflicted with it, or who live in the immediate presence of 
it. The accounts we hear of it are sufficient to excite a dread of it. 
Since the death of Father Damien its horrors have been common 
knowledge throughout the world. We are told to think of the most 
loathsome diseases we know of: phthisis, cancer, scrofula, lupus— 
their repulsiveness is nothing compared with that of leprosy. 
Leprosy means corruption through and through from the crown 
of the head to the sole of the foot. That marvelous collection of 
physical laws which keeps the human body together, and which 
directs all its functions in such harmony with each other, seems 
shaken up and thrown into complete disorder. And the result is a 
living death. 

Sin is a like disorder and confusion in the moral law. The hu- 
man spirit is gifted with freedom. The fair and full use of that 
freedom, however, depends on the way in which it is adjusted to 
certain fore-ordained laws. The spirit, even as the body, is ruled 
by a legal system designed for its own goodness and beauty. It 
may fall in with its laws and act according to their guidance; or it 
may go against them and do violence to all their directive influence. 
The latter course is to bring on the leprosy of sin. To turn away 
from God, the everlasting good, and to turn away from Him for the 
sake of some passing good is to throw order into chaos, to turn 
health into disease, and, instead of life without end, to produce death 
without end. 

Another evil.of leprosy is its contagion. The poor leper is not 
only a misery to himself, but he is also a source of danger to all who 
come near him. When the young missionary goes forth to his work 
amongst the lepers he goes with the almost certain knowledge that 
he will contract the disease—die a leper himself. On account of 
this danger of infection special laws have always been made to keep 
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the leper isolated, and as much as possible cut off from the healthy 
part of society. “Whosoever shall be defiled with the leprosy 
shall cry out that he is defiled and unclean. All the time that 
he is a leper and unclean, he shall dwell alone without the camp.” 
Sin is likewise contagious, and, maybe, more than we even dream 
of. It is easy to see how bad example, for instance, in one may be 
the cause of sin in another. But just as a known disease may be 
avoided, so the influence of flagrant sin may be avoided. It is the 
unseen germ which is the great danger. A bad thought, taken care- 
lessly, may fructify into a suggestive word. The suggestive word 
may take root in a more sensitive mind and there propagate a series 
of bad deeds. These again may act and reach, reproducing them- 
selves a hundred or a thousand fold. A thoughtless, unkind word 
may light up a revengeful passion, which in its turn may influence 
other passions; and the total effect may be sins reaching out to 
eternity. The spread of leprosy has been tremendously mitigated 
through the isolation of the leper. Whole countries where the dis- 
ease was common are now quite free from it. But can the leprosy 
of sin be thus provided against? To a certain extent it can. The 
Church by her sacraments can not only forgive sin but can also 
fortify against it. Yet with all her precautionary measures, in spite 
of all her care, some sin will escape her power. Some will be left 
to the final judgment of God. Then shall the leper cry out through 
all eternity “that he is defiled and unclean; and all the time that he 
is a leper and unclean he shall dwell alone without the camp.” 
Worst of all in the disease of leprosy, at least in the really bad cases, 
is its incurableness. Once the disease has fairly taken hold of its 
subject, neither medicine, nor fresh air, nor food, nor light, nor 
lancet can eradicate it. It must feed on its subject, and go on feed- 
ing until there be nothing more to feed upon. Its course is stayed 
only when it has worked its own destruction. Such helplessness on 
the part of man were surely a most fitting opportunity for the show- 
ing forth of power on the part of God. The leper of the gospel 
came to Christ and adored Him saying: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean.” To do the impossible is the privilege of 
Divinity. Whether the disease be in the first stage or in the last, 
whether benign or malignant, whether curable by natural means or 
incurable, it is all as one to God’s will. Jesus is above the danger 
of contagion. Stretching forth His hand He touched the leper, say- 
ing: “I will, be thou made clean.” And forthwith the leprosy was 
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cleansed, and he that was a leper was restored to the clean and the: 
chosen. Sin, in like manner, is, as far as any natural cure is con- 
cerned, incurable. The sinner, as regards his own unaided efforts, 
must take the consequences of the leprous disease with which he is 
infected. It must feed on him, it must go on feeding on him, gnaw- 
ing the vitals of his soul for all eternity. But the God who could 
touch the leprosy of the body can touch the leprosy of the soul. In 
the moral, as in the physical law, to do the impossible is the privilege 
of Divinity. As Venerable Bede so beautifully says: “God 
stretched out His hand and touched human nature in the Incarna- 
tion and restored to the Temple those lepers cast out from the camp 
of God’s people, so that they might offer their bodies a living vic- 
tim to Him to whom it is said: “Thou art a priest for ever accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedech.’ ” 

That divine touch lasts on even until now; and will last even until 
the end of time; and on and on for ever afterwards. The merits 
of the man Jesus are at the beck and call of every other man who 
wishes to share in them. The Sacred Flesh is there to touch all 
those who will to be clean. 

This teaching is plain Catholic truth. The danger of narrowness 
comes in, not in admitting the truth in general, but in applying it to 
particular circumstances. Can it really be true that forgiveness 
awaits every sinner right up to the last moment of life? It is defined 
Catholic faith that as long as the soul is in its state of probation, 
there is grace awaiting it sufficient for salvation. 


f 
il 
| 


Divide a moment, as men measure time, 

Into its million-million-millionth part, 
and even in that last infinitesimal portion of life divine strength is 
given to the soul for all its needs. It is given, moreover, with all the 
fulness and willingness of every other grace, whether at the be- 
ginning or at any moment during life. Nay, were it possible, it 
would be given with still greater willingness, for in that moment 
lies hell’s last chance; and we cannot but think that Infinite Good- 
ness would do everything compatible with its own very existence to 
thwart that chance. The Jansenist prayed: “From all sufficient 
grace, good Lord deliver us;” insinuating that the merely sufficient 
grace was insufficient. If the grace were not powerful enough to 
enable the sinner to overcome all his sins, then it were not sufficient ; 
and if it were powerful enough to enable him to overcome all his 
sins, then no more were needed. 
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It has been doubted whether this dwelling on the full logical force 
of God’s mercy and sufficient grace in extreme cases is not rather 
enervating than stimulating to the spiritual life. It would seem at 
first sight to give a handle to presumption. Indeed the whole 
scheme of God’s willingness and power to overlook sin gives a 
handle to presumption. Would anyone dare to sin as he does 
if he thought and realized that there were no forgiveness? 
Fortunately, however, that presumption can be kept in bounds by the 
fear of God’s judgments. Although God has revealed to us that 
there is sufficient grace awaiting every man, yet He has not revealed 
to us that every man will avail himself of that grace. Nay, He has 
revealed that some, indeed, will not avail themselves of it. Therefore 
it is that we may not live recklessly, but must work out our salva- 
tion in fear and trembling. “His own iniquities catch the wicked, 
and he is fast bound with the ropes of his own sins. He shall die 
because he hath not received instruction, and in the multitude of his 
folly he shall be deceived.” In the straightforward, honest admis- 
sion to ourselves of our own weakness there lies our safety against 
presumption. “Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.” 

Keeping then this saving fear near at hand, to be called up when- 
ever needful, we may let our souls revel in the wonders of the divine 
mercy—goodness. We may meditate on the length and breadth 
and height and depth to which God’s mercy will go. Even in hell, 
says St. Thomas, mercy is to be found; for there is no soul there 
but what might be suffering more were it not for God’s mercy. Thus 
will our fear beget love, and the love will grow and grow until the 
fear be well nigh forgotten; for perfect love casteth out fear. 

Lastly, see how this teaching of the healing of the leper and of 
the forgiveness of sin satisfies the neéds of the Christian soul. The 
fact of sin in the world is indisputable. The fact of sin in every 
human heart is indisputable. “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” Convinced then of 
the presence of sin, the human soul at once feels the need of being 
rid of it. Further, it feels the need of being rid of it absolutely. It 
can tolerate no compromise. It revolts at the thought of there being 
any moment in life, even the last million-million-millionth part of 
the last moment of life, when its sin is irremissible. Christ then, re- 
cognizing that instinct in the human soul—for He planted it there 
Himself—provides for its satisfaction. ‘Then come, and accuse me, 
saith the Lord: if your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made white as 
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snow: and if they be red as crimson they shall be white as wool.” 
Such a mystery would surely require some palpable criterion. And 
that criterion is provided in the miraculous healing of the leper. 
When Jesus came down from the mountain great multitudes fol- 
lowed Him. He had preached: “For if you will forgive men their 
offences your heavenly Father will forgive you also your offences.” 
And now in the sight of the multitude He justifies His word by His 
deed. “Behold a leper came and adored Him saying: Lord, if thou 
wilt thou canst make me clean. And Jesus stretching forth His 
hand touched him, saying: I will, be thou made clean. And forth- 
with his leprosy was cleansed.” 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
SHORT SERMON. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Why are you fearful, O ye of little faith? ”—Matt. viii. 26. 





To-day’s gospel, which pictures to us the danger in which the 
apostles found themselves on the stormy sea, reminds us of the many 
trials and hardships that we suffer while on our journey through the 
tempestuous sea of this world, and before we safely reach the shore 
of rest and eternal happiness. Parents sometimes there are who do 
not know where to obtain bread for their children, sometimes wicked 
children cause sorrow to their parents, sickness and death visit us, the 
fields fail to bring forth abundant fruits, provisions are expensive, 
the fear of war may oppress us; and all this time the Lord seems to 
be asleep and to have withdrawn His aid. People often murmur 
about ill-luck and hardships, and they are exhorted in to-day’s gospel 
to contemplate the wisdom of divine Providence and the sinfulness 
of doubting it. 

I. When Our Saviour was in the boat with His apostles, on Lake 
Genesareth, a great tempest arose, so that the boat was covered with 
waves ; but Jesus was asleep. He had betaken Himself to the boat 
to escape the great multitudes of people and to get some rest, and He 
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slept peacefully though the storm raged so tremendously that the 
apostles feared they would perish. Our Lord wanted to teach us the 
lesson that in oppression and sorrows, in the hardships and sufferings 
of this life, there is no better means to keep up courage, and to pre- 
serve peace of heart, than to quietly and hopefully resign ourselves to 
the will and the care of God. Such resignation alone enabled the pious 
Job to be patient and steadfast in all his sufferings and trials. He 
had lost all his property, the fruits of his field had been consumed 
by fire, his house had collapsed and all his children had perished, he 
was ill and had to bear the scoffing of his wife; but in all his suffer- 
ings he did not murmur nor complain, because he hoped in God and 
resigned himself to God’s holy will. “The Lord gave, he said, and 
the Lord hath taken away: as it hath pleased the Lord so is it done: 
blessed be the name of the Lord” (Job i. 21). When God asked 
King David to choose one of three punishments, either a seven 
years’ famine, a three months’ war, or a three days’ pestilence, he 
chose the last, saying: “It is better that I should fall into the hands 
of the Lord (for His mercies are many) than into the hands of 
men” (II. Kings xxiv. 14). 

In like manner should we act if troubles and sorrows are meted 
out to us. God is our Lord and King and we are His subjects. If 
He commands, we must obey; if He sends us trials and tribulations 
we must accept them from His hand and bear them patiently. What- 
soever we meet with, howsoever we fare, we must have confidence, 
assured that all is ordained according to His holy will. Our Saviour 
reminded us that without His will not a hair shall fall from our 
heads. We are often inclined to think that we suffer this or that 
harm because certain enemies wish it to us, but this is not so; 
everything that happens in this world happens because God ordains 
or allows it. “A person,” says St. Augustine, “can not do mischief 
to another unless God gives him power.” Therefore Our Saviour 
said to Pilate: “Thou wouldst have no power over me, if thou hadst 
not received it from above.” If, therefore, everything is ordained by 
the will of God, who would dare to murmur, who would dare to 
doubt that all is disposed for the best, even though, in our short- 
sightedness, we can not comprehend it? 

II. It is not only fit that we resign ourselves to the will of God, 
but we must also have a steadfast hope that He will help us 
and that He does all for our best. With this hope we shall be 
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strong and confident in tribulations and shall not succumb under 
calamities. At one time, when St. Hilarion had boarded a ship to 
escape from enemies, his ship was attacked by pirates. While his 
companions were filled with fear, the saint quietly said: ‘Why are 
you afraid, O ye of little faith? Are the pirates mightier than King 
Pharao with his army? And yet God made him and his host perish 
in the Red Sea.” The pirates had already advanced to take them 
captive when St. Hilarion held out his hand and in the name of 
the Lord bade them to desist. Immediately the pirates fled in terror. 

Behold, my Christians, this holy man had no fear because he 
relied on God and was confident that God would protect him from the 
enemy. If we had such strong hope when trials and hardships 
visit us, when want and need oppress us, when hard times come and 
we do not know how to get along, we should never lose courage nor 
peace of heart. We would then say, God, who alone knows what is 
good for me, has sent it all and I will resign myself to His will; He 
will give me strength to endure it all for the welfare of my soul, or 
He will lessen my sufferings if it be well; if, however, I am impa- 
tient, murmur and complain, I shall only increase my cross and 
profit nothing ; on the contrary, God will become provoked and He 
may inflict more rigorous punishment. Jonas who did not want to 
obey the command of God, and who boarded a ship to flee to Tharsis, 
angered the Lord and as a punishment was thrown into the sea, 
swallowed by a fish and released only after he had pleaded for mercy 
and promised to execute the command of God. It is always better 
to kiss the rod with which God chastises us, to resign ourselves to 
His will, and, relying upon His goodness and might, to say, with the 
apostles: “Lord, save us, we perish.” It is true we may not know 
just why the Lord sends us this or that suffering. We experi- 
ence the dispensations of Almighty God, without understanding how 
they are brought about. But there will come a day when we shall 
recognize that God in His wisdom and mercy assigned a certain 
amount of happiness and sorrow to every one and that He was just 
to us all. Instead of murmuring and complaining let us honor and 
praise the all-wise God and say: “He has done all things well!” 

Let us, therefore, ever resign ourselves to the will of God and not 
become discouraged. Let us rely upon Him and He will keep His 
word: “Invoke me in the day of need, I will save you and you shall 
praise my name!’ Amen. 
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SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY THE LATE RT, REV. JAMES BELLORD, BISHOP OF MILEVIS. 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”—Luke xii. 31. 


I. There is a word in every man’s mouth—a word that is full of 
bright visions and high hopes to multitudes weary with labor and 
wasted with hunger—a word that brings fear to the hearts of the 
prosperous and anxiety to those who bear the responsibilities of 
ruling, whether it be in Monarchy or Republic. It is Socialism. 
This is a world-wide problem of this day; it has to be taken account 
of in the internal politics of every country of the world. Statesmen, 
soldiers, philosophers, the rich and the poor have all a stake in the 
settlement of this question. Any one of us may be vitally concerned 
with it some time or other. Socialism is not simply a social or 
political question; it is closely connected with religious doctrines. 
Let us consider it by that light which enlightens all questions, so that 
we may be able to form a true judgment about a thing which is 
unduly hated by many, which raises undue hopes in more, and is 
misunderstood by almost all. 

The political tendency in Christian countries is toward a widening 
of the basis of power; toward a transfer of power, and of honor, 
from the hands of one to many, from a few to all. At one time 
power had become concentrated in the hands of one—King, Em- 
peror, Dictator. To him the people belonged by a sort of right of 
ownership. He was unquestioned lord of their lives, their posses- 
sions, and even of their religious convictions sometimes. Subjects 
had no rights before him. Their duty was to render up all their 
earnings to him in taxes, their daughters to his lusts, and their lives 
in fighting for his personal ambition or private enmities. Two hun- 
dred years ago a king could say: “The State? I am the State.” 
Fifty years ago another could say to an Ambassador: “Sir, there is 
no man of consequence in my dominions except the man I choose to 
speak to, and only for the time that I am speaking with him.” Now 
we are approaching a time when the poor man, the worker, will be 
the depository of power. It is he who is coming now to be recog- 
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nized as “the State.” The only man of consideration is the man who 
possesses his confidence. The poor man is of importance because 
he is one of the great dangers of the State as at present constituted ; 
and he is of importance and of danger because of Socialism. He is, 
or he soon will be, a Socialist ; and Socialism means in general terms 
a great revolution in the established order of society, and the loss and 
gain of much that is valuable. Social revolution is not of necessity 
violent, unjust, or evil. It is the continuance of the secular move- 
ment of mankind which has been in progress since Christianity took 
root in Europe. Similar revolutions have already taken place, not 
always with those horrors which are usually associated with the name 
of Revolution, but peaceably, gradually, legally, under the auspices 
of religion. Another social revolution is in progress; its completion 
is only a matter of a few decades. Whether it shall be worked out 
with violence and end in catastrophe, or whether it shall be carried 
out peaceably and result in sharing the goods of this world accord- 
ing to each man’s rights, and so unite all classes in the bonds of 
brotherhood, this will depend entirely on the amount of recognition 


accorded by the contending parties to the doctrine and law of Jesus 
Christ. 


The word Socialism may indicate very various things. There is 
the Socialism which is immoral and unchristian, which declares that 
“Property is robbery,” and which would rectify inequalities by 
seizing on all wealth and dividing it among all men. There is a doc- 
trinaire socialism, which has its plans carefully elaborated on paper 
without taking account of human nature. It disregards the law that 
a social system must be developed from the living organism of so- 
ciety, and can not be manufactured brand-new for the occasion out 
of the brain of an amateur. Then there is the Socialism of responsible 
statesmen who yield bit by bit to the requirements of the multitudes. 
This is founded, not on any deep, true principles, but on present mate- 
rial interests; it proceeds sometimes on right and sometimes on 
wrong lines, and at the best only does imperfectly what Christianity 
would have done in the natural course had it not been impeded. 
Finally there is a Christian Socialism grounded on the equality of all 
men as declared by God, on brotherly love, and on the right of every 
man to receive a proper subsistence in return for honest labor. 

There is a common idea at the base of all these forms. In a gen- 
eral way we may say that Socialism is the assertion of the dignity 
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of humanity, the brotherhood and equality of all men, and the rights 
of labor. It would abolish these artificial classifications which have 
survived from a primitive form of society. It demands a share in 
those fruits of the earth which have been appropriated by the few 
who are strong, and used by them for selfish and anti-social ends. 
It would make every man useful in some way to society, and would 
say: “If any man will not work, neither let him eat” (II. Thess. 
iii. 10). It requires that they who produce the bulk of wealth should 
not be arbitrarily restricted from getting some benefit from it; and 
that as a man has a right to his life he should also have the right to 
live with such comfort and decency as befits his state; and that on 
due conditions a man should have a share in the gifts of God to men, 
in the earth as well as in the fresh air and the sunshine. The watch- 
words of Socialism are liberty, equality and fraternity; three privi- 
leges brought by Jesus Christ to men, but suppressed by the strong 
for their own aggrandizement. These I take to be the fundamental 
ideas in all that is called Socialism; these I shall mean, in their 
Christian aspect, when I speak of Socialism. 


These ideas have been germinating in the minds of men for a cen- 
tury and a half at least ; and now they are bearing fruit, partly good 
and partly bad. A general movement is in progress for ameliorating 
the condition of the weaker classes, and releasing them from the 
tyranny of capital and from virtual slavery. The Catholic Church 
through the Sovereign Pontiff, and bishops, and laymen, is the guid- 
ing spirit of this movement. On the other hand, schemes have been 
devised for overthrowing the social system, or patching it up without 
the aid of Christianity; absurd ideals have been set up, destructive 
errors have been made, brutal threats have been uttered, and these 
have discredited the legitimate aspirations of social reformers. But 
it is only the methods that are at fault. We ought to disregard the 
superficial and accidental extravagances and seek for the true idea 
which must necessarily exist in any universal movement of the human 
mind. 


II. Some persons no doubt will ask what religion can have to do 
with a matter which is entirely political and social,—a matter of 
mere external organization and distribution of material wealth. Why 
should the Church interfere with this more than with excise regula- 
tions or town drainage? 1. It is true this is not the direct work of 
Christianity. Its first object is to reveal divine truth to us, and 
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cleanse us from sin, and guide us to heaven. When a certain one 
said to Our Lord: “Master, speak to my brother that he divide the 
inheritance with me,” he made answer: “Man who hath appointed 
me judge or divider over you?” (Luke xii. 14). But none the less did 
the teaching of Our Lord influence social and commercial arrange- 
ments. He laid down certain great truths and laws, and we have to 
guide the whole of our lives by these. There is no revelation about 
forms of government, or colonization, or trading; the laws of hy- 
giene, and of supply and demand do not belong to the moral or the 
spiritual order; yet even here we have to be guided by the religious 
laws of justice and benevolence, and by the remembrance that the 
ultimate end of all human action is the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls. We require the blessing of God on our temporal as 
well as our spiritual affairs, on public as well as on private life, in 
order to ensure a happy result; and, if we would gain this blessing, 
it is necessary that we conform ourselves to the law revealed to us 
in religion. A social revolution has been in progress during the 
whole of the Christian era. Under the influence of religion each step 
was accomplished gradually and peaceably, without disturbing estab- 
lished order. So took place the abolition of slavery first, and then 
of serfage, the formation of Christendom out of untutored hordes 
of barbarians, the establishment of popular liberties. The changes 
that are now threatening are not more extreme than those which are 
past, and they ought to be equally beneficial to society in general. 
But unchristian methods of advocacy, and unchristian methods of 
opposition, have between them created dangers which do not belong 
to these changes themselves. 


2. Besides this general connection of Christianity with social af- 
fairs, there is also a special connection with Socialism. The prin- 
ciples pressed by Socialists had their first origin in Christianity. The 
object aimed at is not very different from that which is proposed in 
the Gospel in general terms. Such errors as there may be in contem- 
porary Socialism are mostly in the details by which men seek to 
reduce the principles to practice. Christianity does not supply the 
working details, but it originated the ideas of liberty, equality and 
fraternity; it has given us the truth which makes us free (John 
vii. 32) ; it has brought us into “the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God” (Rom. viii. 21), it acknowledges no distinction of 
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nationality and respect for persons, it declares fraternal charity to be 
the “bond of perfection” and the “fulfilling of the law” (Col. iii. 14; 
Rom. xiii. 10). 

The immediate effect of these principles was the birth of a volun- 
tary Socialism in the early Church. “All they that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things in common. Their possessions and goods 
they sold, and divided them all, according as every one had need” 
(Acts ii. 44-45). This was carried on and developed by the her- 
mits in their deserts, and later in the monasteries and convents. In 
these there was perfect equality. All worldly inequalities were ob- 
literated ; there was no distinction but that of the necessary offices, 
conferred by election on account of special capacity. Any one might 
rise to the highest position. All worked for the community, and the 
community awarded to each what was sufficient, and supported its 
members in age and illness. All property was in common. They 
were submissive, as social order demands; but this was a supreme 
exercise of Christian liberty, subduing self and will to the law of 
perfection in Jesus Christ, and giving them mastery over those pas- 
sions which are the tyrants of men. 

This is the highest ideal of Christian life. The Church has never 
put it forward as necessary, or even as useful for all mankind; it 
would be inconsistent with certain of the duties that must be per- 
formed by the majority of men, and it involves a sacrifice of natural 
rights which can not be commanded but must be spontaneous. But 
there is nothing to be said against those who would take certain 
features of the ideal Christian society, train men to see their advan- 
tages, and adapt them by legal means to the conditions of every-day 
life. In such a work the Catholic Church must be the principal au- 
thority and guide. She has real experience of Socialism in its reli- 
gious form; she has evolved a system which has succeeded perfectly ; 
and she can judge dispassionately of the limitations which must be 
placed upon it in order to guard natural rights. Irresponsible ama- 
teurs, however full of the enthusiasm of humanity, however indig- 
nant at human wrongs, can never have practical wisdom to devise, 
or power to establish a new social system, without the aid of that 
Church which alone founded, and still chiefly inspires, western civ- 
ilization. 


3. There is still more in the spirit and the legislation of the Church 
that favors the Socialist’s ideals of the equality and brotherhood of 
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all men, and restrains excessive accumulation by the powerful to the 
disadvantage of the weaker classes. (1) The Church admits no dis- 
tinction of person before the altar of God. It would be abhorrent to 
her to fence off a part of a church like a cage, for human beings, to 
separate inferiors from their betters, and degrade them even at 
prayer. (2) The Church taught the wealthy that they held their 
property in trust for God and the poor. St. Philip Neri said, 
“The rich man is the natural prey of the poor.” (3) She en- 
couraged these grand works of munificence, so seldom imitated 
now, by which enormous amounts of property were given over 
for the benefit of the poor or the general community. (4) The 
wasteful consumption of wealth for selfish uses was at times re- 
strained by sumptuary laws. It is an antiquated contrivance, but it 
suited the times and served a very useful purpose. (5) The strin- 
gent laws against interest on money lent, unsuitable to an age of 
vast and intricate commercial dealings, were necessary to protect the 
small landowner from being enslaved and devoured by swindling 
usurers. (6) There were laws, too, against forestalling; against 
those great monopolies of some article which are found so effectual 
at the present day for the heaping up of sudden and enormous for- 
tunes, and which dislocate trade, destroy confidence, ruin many, and 
reduce the small earnings of the poor. (7) Further, the Church 
secured fair treatment for the working classes by organizing labor 
in religious guilds and by pointing out the grievous sin of oppress- 
ing the poor, defrauding laborers of their wages, and taking ad- 
vantage of the extreme necessity of others to one’s own profit. (8) 
Finally there was the continual impulse to self-sacrifice in the service 
of the needy, which induced multitudes to devote their whole lives to 
it; and the insistence on the necessity of almsgiving transferred to 
the poor a large share in these goods and fortune which they could 
not earn for themselves. 


I1I. It is obvious that if these provisions of the Church’s law were 
carried out constantly and on a large scale, they would so far ameli- 
orate the condition of the poor as to leave them little cause for com- 
plaining against the unequal division of temporal goods. It was this 
kind of teaching, slowly filtering down through all the strata of so- 
ciety, that worked the great social revolutions of the earlier ages; 
and it would have gone on with its work of social development if it 
had not been checked in later centuries by the Renaissance, the 
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Reformation, and the anti-Christian elements in modern Revolution. 
But the Christian Church has had to fight for bare existence; she 
has been almost overwhelmed by persecution and heresy, infidelity 
and corruption ; her field of labor has been ramaged, her work inter- 
rupted and carried on piecemeal and almost by stealth in different 
countries. 

It was the weak and the poor who suffered principally by these 
catastrophies ; for the Church was always their friend and protector, 
and it was they who profited chiefly by the restraints on selfishness, 
extravagance and greed for wealth. Their condition has been and 
is actually growing worse and worse with frightful rapidity. They 
have lost the share in social advantages which Christianity assured 
to them, and at the same time they have lost those spiritual advan- 
tages of belief and prayer which are the only real comfort in tem- 
poral misfortunes. Their lot has fallen far below what is endur- 
able, and hence the fierce hatred and threatened revolt against the 
system of society which has crushed them. Ignorant alike of Chris- 
tian and economical laws and their restraints, conscious of bitter 
wrongs, taught that utility, i. e., gross selfishness is the law of prog- 
ress, and that life is a struggle to maintain oneself by crushing 
others, the multitudes, having long suffered under these principles 
are now using them for their own advantage. Socialism in various 
perverted forms is the means proposed to them; and they welcome 
any form of it, however impracticable or unchristian, if only it 
promises to redress the balance and restore to them their rightful in- 
heritance. 

Socialism in some form is not of itself necessarily unchristian or 
anti-social, but only in some of those vagaries which beset every great 
movement, and which fall aside as fuller light is cast on the subject. 
But it is an uprising of the popular conscience against those false 
maxims of the world which have obscured certain great religious 
truths. It is an incoherent demand for certain Christian rights 
which have been set aside by pride of race, and of class, and by the 
inordinate desire of riches. Unfortunately, in many instances, it is 
an attempt to realize the results of Christianity without the spirit of 
Christianity. It sometimes seeks to establish by paper organization 
and minute rules those relations between men which can only pro- 
ceed from heart transformed by faith, and generosity, and justice, 
into the likeness of Jesus Christ. It is a stirring in the right direc- 
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tion, but unfortunately by the wrong methods. We should show 
pity to the disinherited for what they have lost, sympathy with their 
efforts to recover it, and give practical aid in pointing out their 
errors and helping them to better methods. 

The Church of Christ has a double function. It is a great relig- 
ious force and is a great social force. It regulates our relations to 
God, and through them our relations with our earthly surroundings. 
The spiritual message has been rejected by large bodies as being op- 
posed to immediate material interests and the pleasures of the pas- 
sions. But the message of social regeneration has retained its hold 
on all men, and they are constantly endeavoring, though blindly, to 
realize it. It is their misfortune to be ignorant that social order is 
the branch, and that religion is the trunk of the tree from which it 
springs, and that Our Lord Jesus Christ is the root. Hence it is that 
so many well-meant experts fail to establish harmony of classes, 
agreement of different races, proper distribution of wealth, secure 
governments of liberty without license, authority without tyranny. 
The same error would nullify any schemes of social reform, and per- 
haps make them more noxious to society than the evils they are ex- 
pected to cure. The rapid extension of the Catholic Church and the 
renewal of her vigor, together with the prominent action of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs in social matters, give us reason to hope that the 
evolution of the future social system will be in accordance with the 
divine law and the spirit of Jesus Christ. This alone will insure its 
success. For it is true not only of the spiritual edifice, but also of the 
social edifice, that Our Lord Jesus Christ “is the stone which was 
rejected by you, the builders, which is become the head of the corner. 
Neither is there salvation in any other. For there is no other name 
under heaven given to men whereby we must be saved” (Acts 
av. 21, 12). 
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THE SACRED SCRIPTURES A SOURCE OF SACRED 
ELOQUENCE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF A. MEYENBERG, BY THE 
REV. BERTRAND L, CONWAY, C.S.P. 


3.—The Sacred Scriptures a Compendium and Outline of Religion. 


Although the Bible is not the only rule of faith, and for that 
reason does not contain all the truths of faith, yet from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse it unfolds to us a picture of divine revelation and the 
scheme of salvation. Moreover, it contains most of the truths of 
faith, combining in a remarkable synthesis depth and simplicity with 
divine sublimity. The Sacred Scriptures give the preacher a general 
sketch of religion, which contains an inexhaustible wealth of ideas, 
teachings, commandments, sentiments, portraits and examples. One 
has only to look over the Scripture proof given in any solid work 
of dogmatic theology like Scheeben, Hurter or Heinrich, to be 
astonished at the marvelous light the Sacred Scriptures shed upon 
the science of theology. It is self-evident that such a compendium 
of religion must constitute the Bible the book of books, and the 
source par excellence for the preacher of the word of God. We 
‘would here call attention to the fact of the great profit the sacred 
orator may derive from the study of dogmatic and moral theology 
with their correlative Scripture proofs. 


4.—The Sacred Scriptures a Picture of Religion in the Concrete, 
Full of Life and Color. 


The word of God is set forth in the Sacred Scriptures not 
as an abstract theory of religion, but as actual fact and vital 
history, full of life and color. This history is not a human, 
but a divine work, prompted and inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. The Bible not only gives us a general view of the 
philosophy of history, but also historical facts and proofs most 
helpful to the sacred orator. The Holy Ghost Himself has placed 
in the hands of the preacher of the word a book, in which the revela- 
tion of God is fully declared in an effective, rhetorical style. The 
Bible is God’s own historical picture of the divine truth, grace 
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e 
and working through all ages and under all circumstances; and for 
that reason it is the primary source of sacred oratory and the best 
book possible for bringing home to the people the truth of God. 
The sacred orator can best illustrate the divine truths, command- 
ments and graces by means of the Bible, and, therefore, ought to 
make a special study of the historical books of both the Old and 
New Testament. The Pentateuch, the four books of Kings, Tobias, 
the Maccabees, the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles afford an 
abundance of historical incidents which are undoubtedly of high 
homiletic import. 

The sacred orator realizes from the study of the Bible that there 
is no historical writing more objective. The facts are related simply 
and without respect of persons; men and their actions are judged 
according to the divine standard of the eternal law, and in the spirit 
of divine justice and mercy. The Bible viewed as history, is, how- 
ever, not merely an inexhaustible collection of historical incidents 
serving to illustrate the truth of God, but it also sets before our 
eyes the revelation of God and the entire scheme of salvation as an 
incontestible historical fact. A perfect knowledge of the Bible as 
history enables the sacred orator to preach to the people in a con- 
vincing manner the great facts of religion, v. g., the life of Jesus, 
the proofs for the divinity of Christ, etc. Take, for example, the 
words of St. Peter on Whitsunday (Acts ii. 14-47) in connection 
with the descent of the Holy Ghost, or his noble words with reference 
to the healing of the man born lame (Acts iii. iv.). There is no 
instance perhaps in all Sacred Scripture which evidences the mighty 
strength of incontrovertible historical facts as the details of the 
resurrection of Christ. 

The sacred orator can prepare himself in no better way for a 
sermon on the great feasts of the Church than by reading beforehand 
in the Bible their historical setting. One of the best ways of doing 
this is to read a harmony of the Gospels, as, for instance, Loh- 
mann’s “Vita Christi,” which gives a careful exegesis of the 
Gospel texts and compares all the parallel passages. Thus, for 
example, to prepare an Easter sermon one has but to read carefully 
and attentively the whole history of the Resurrection in one of these 
harmonies of the Gospels; he will be surprised to find how many 
practical suggestions for sermons will be obtained in this way. 
Often the mere describing of the Scriptural fact itself will make a 
good sermon or homily for a special feast like Easter or the Epiph- 
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any. The sacred orator has merely to describe the various incidents 
of the first Easter day or the first Epiphany, bringing out the rich 
contents of the feast and mystery, and making some practical moral 
applications according to the needs of his audience. It is incredible 
how evidently divine the Bible appears, and what food for thought 
it suggests to any one who considers it from the historical view 
point. 


5.—The Sacred Scriptures give us a Perfect Portrait of Jesus Christ. 


Although Jesus Christ, the Messias, stands out as the most promi- 
nent figure in the writings of the Old Law, still the New Testament 
is pre-eminently God’s own book about His only Son, our Saviour. 
The Gospels are simply inspired sketches of the apostolic preaching 
on the person and work of Jesus Christ. The epistles of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, St. James and St. Jude preach only Jesus Christ—His 
kingdom, His doctrine, His moral and ascetic teachings. The inex- 
haustible theme of the sacred orator is Jesus Christ: Nos autem 
praedecamus Jesum Christum crucifixum. Dei virtutem et Dei 
sapientiam." Here we may quote again the words of St. Ambrose: 
“Utrumque poculum bibe veteris et novi testamenti, quia in utroque 
Christum bibis.’* There is nothing that can give us so perfect a 
knowledge of Jesus as a devout and earnest study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Add to this an ardent love of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Eucharist, and a priest is well equipped to preach Jesus Christ in 
the fullest sense of the word. 


6.—The Sacred Scriptures are the History of Divine Providence. 


The Bible is a sublime history of divine Providence in general 
and of God’s providential working in detail—a revelation of divine 
pragmatics and divine pedagogy. The Bible reveals to us, as far as 
God wishes it revealed, the divine plan of the universe, and its 
development among the various nations. In this way it gives us a 
comprehensive view and a perfect grasp of the philosophy of history 
which no other book in the world can give. And while purely pro- 
fane history shows us merely the reverse side of the tapestry of 
human affairs—apparently a mere confused medley of random 
threads and knots—the inspired word of God, on the contrary, gives 
us, from time to time, a glimpse of the front of the tapestry, where 
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the divine design is pictured forth in all its beauty. The Bible 
teaches us continually that amid the apparent confusion of history 
divine Providence is ever guiding and directing the affairs of men. 

Nothing to our mind is so necessary and helpful to the sacred 
orator as this great revelation of Holy Writ. We merely refer to 
it in passing, leaving the reader to follow up the subject in writers 
on Biblical Revelation and the life of Jesus Christ. 

I do not pretend, of course, that the sacred orator can always make 
the philosophy of history, as evidenced in the Bible, the direct subject 
matter of his discourses. But it gives him an exact, profound and 
Catholic insight into the workings of divine Providence and a com- 
prehensive grasp of the kingdom of Christ. It also makes him feel 
absolutely certain that, despite the weakness and infidelity of men, 
despite the world and the devil, despite every obstacle and difficulty, 
the kingdom of Christ will, in every trial, eventually gain the victory. 

The Bible, regarded as a history of divine Providence, is so pre- 
eminently a book of divine love and truth, and so noble a picture 
of God’s solicitude for the welfare of men’s souls, that it must 
needs enliven the faith of the sacred orator, increase his love and 
animate his zeal for souls. 


This general (pragmatic) grasp of the Scriptures often does 
afford direct subject matter for sermons; as, for instance, the 
theme, “ How did Jesus lead His apostles to a belief in His divinity?” 
The sacred orator has only to group together the teachings and 
miracles of Jesus, whereby He prepared the way for the open ac- 
knowledgment of His divinity by St. Peter at Czsarea Philippi.’ 
Or, if he choose to treat of the Church, let him take as his theme, 
“How did Christ establish His Church?” and group together all 
the words of Jesus referring to the kingdom of God in the four 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. For a series of sermons on the 
Blessed Virgin he can take the words of Genesis,’ nimicitias ponam 
inter te et muulierem; Isaias,° Ecce virgo concipiet; St. Luke, 
Ave Maria; St. John, Stabat Mater, and the Acts of the 
Apostles,” Cum Maria Mater ejus. Such a series will admit of 
profound and at the same time popular treatment. Again we can 
easily show the glory of Mary from the words of Jesus’ at the 


*“Aus der Apostel Schule,” by A. Meyenberg. Luzern, 1899. Matt. xvi. 16. 
7Gen. iii. 15. “Is. vii. 14. *Luke vii. 28. ‘John xix. 25. ‘Acts i. 14. ‘John ii. 
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marriage feast of Cana in Galilee. Before a more cultured audience 
one can occasionally treat of the general history of divine Providence 
in the Old Testament as a preparation for the coming of Christ 
v. g., from the first Sunday of Advent to the Feast of the Epiphany. 
Of course one must not omit to enliven such a theme with striking 
practical thoughts adapted to the needs of his hearers. 

The Bible from the view-point we are considering may be re- 
garded: 

(a) As the history of divine Providence in general. 

(b) As the history of the development of the divine plan of the 
universe in detail. 

(c) As the history of the human race, loving God, departing from 
God’s law and returning to Him. 

(d) As the history of the true religion, with all its internal and 
external struggles and triumphs. 

(e) As the history of the special revelations of God. 

(f) As the history of families and of individuals of the history of 
divine Providence in detail, as, for instance, the story of Joseph,’ of 
Job and of Tobias. 

As an appendix to this chapter we shall proceed to offer some 
practical suggestions which will enable the sacred orator to preach 
effectively from the historical standpoint the doctrines of divine 
revelation. 


*Gen. xxxvii. Cf. Sailer, “Pastoral Theologie,” I. p. 216. 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 





FUNERAL OF REV. P. D. STONE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SERMON By THE Rev. Dr. I. J. McCoy. 


“Let a man so look upon us, the ministers of Christ and the dispensers of 
the mysteries of God.”—I. Cor. iv., v. 1. 

Right Reverend Bishop, Right Reverend, Very Reverend and Reverend 
Fathers, and my dear friends in Christ: 

No one in our city could have died whose passing would have touched so 
many hearts and weighted them down in grief as Father Stone’s. I am safe 
in saying that he was the best beloved man inside the city’s limits. Catholics 
and Protestants and the men of no religion equally are giving tenderest ex- 
pression to their sense of loss, and in every case the word is heartfelt and 
the sorrow genuine. Every one mourns him; but the grief of his own parish- 
ioners naturally is sorest, and here in St. Patrick’s his dead, dear head lies 
heaviest on the hearts of the men and the women and the children who called 
him their father in the Lord. And to-day, as is always the truth, they and 
all of us know his value best when now he is ours no longer. 

When we saw him in the first light go up the mountain of the Lord for 
sacrifice we stood apart in reverential awe, but to-day, when he has come 
down for the last time and lies cold and still at the altar’s foot with the 
empty chalice in his dead hands, the fountains of the great deeps in the heart 
are broken up and the flood-gates opened. 

You shall never see his like again. 

Two things make this certain. Priests are plentiful now, and men of the 
years he had when he came to you are ordinarily not sent to parishes of the 
size and character of this; hence it can hardly be hoped that a generation 
and more will ever again know the spiritual guidance of any one man. He 
baptized very many of you; he heard your first Confession; gave you your 
first Communion; prepared you for Confirmation; he put the holy oils on 
your fathers and mothers when they went to God; he married you, and bap- 
tized your children in turn, when God blessed you and lifted you to the noble 
and dread responsibility of parenthood. 

Then Father Stone came near to being the last link binding the Irish 
priests of the old heroic days—the missionary days, the days of the giants, 
the days of the long drives, the journeys afoot over mountain and river and 
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wood, the days of the sick calls a hundred miles away, when the poor Catholic 
immigrant got his death stroke in the falling earth of the “deep cut” in 
canal or railroad building, or in the “blast” of the quarry where his strong 
arm earned him gold, and where his eyes would not close till the “ soggarth” 
came and shrived him—binding these to a priesthood largely of the same 


Irish blood, indeed, but native to our American soil. Father Stone did not | 


do these heroic deeds himself, but he knew and shared the life and love of 
those who did, and was familiar with their spirit. He had looked a hundred 
times into the faces of men like the Bradys, the Blenkinsops, the Healys, 
the Morans and the Cuddihys. He saw them pass, one by one, and saw us 
come, in gentler times, to take their places. 


A wonderful race were the old Irish priests, who saved our people to the 
faith; and more wonderful still is the hold they yet have on the same people’s 
deep heart. Wherever you find the Irishman there you find his priest— 
the zeal which sent St. Gule to Switzerland, Callumbonus to Lombardy, 
Columbkill to Iona, yet calls, and wherever British arms prevail you find 
both when the drumbeat follows the sun, in India, in Africa, in Asiatic 
jungle or in Australasian bush, and here we have both, on the western 
plains, out on the Rockies, in the hills of the Carolinas, in the Everglades, 
and most of all in our own end of this great land. 


Here they came two generations ago, and here priest and people have 
grown numerous and influential They came among a people who turned 
cold faces upon them, who mistrusted them for their faith; but priest and 
people have won their way into the honest affections of their neighbors, and 
now the Catholic Irishman and his son are believed to be truest in heart and 
hand for the country’s weal, and the Catholic priest has come to be counted 
as the very best exemplar of American citizen life. And this is owing largely 
to the old time Irish priest. He taught his people respect for the law. He 
showed them God always standing back of the law. They believed in him, 
and followed him for very love. 

No man has ever lived in any age or in any clime who had the love of his 
people as had the Irish priest. In the great main essentials of the priest- 
hood they and we are just the same, but in the marvelous mastery of hearts 
most of us fail to follow them with equal step. They do not surpass us in 
zeal for souls, in sense of sacrifice, in strength of mental parts, in power of 
expression, these we have as they from the same common well-spring, our 
Celtic forbears, the people, who, beyond all others, loved the things of the 
soul. In some things there are those who say that we surpass the old time 
priest—in practical affairs, in knowledge of detail in the business side of 
parish work, in organization of parochial forces, in grasp of modern needs 
for a modern people, but to get their hearts, as did the Irishmen, is our 
gentle despair. 

We have not the memory of suffering as had they. They knew the fever 
and the famine; they knew the exile and the eviction; they came when the 
green plague was in the people’s mouth, and they always stand before the 
people with the nimbus of martyrdom around their brows. 
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With this in mind you can understand why the welling love that comes to 
the lips, in the soft Gaelic, finds voice, when the Irishman says to his priest, 
giving reason for his certain loyalty, when enemies would teach distrust: 


Who in the winter’s night 
Soggarth Aroon, 

When the could blast did bite 
Soggarth Aroon, 

Came to my cabin door 

And on my earthen floor 

Knelt by me, sick and poor, 

Soggarth Aroon, 


Father Stone touched the two priesthoods, and in himself combined the 
best qualities of each in full and happy measure. He had the rare spirituality, 
the heart-opening gentleness, the abiding love for the things of the mind, 
the wistful yearning for the old land’s glory and the love for people and home 
which belonged to the Irish priest; and he had, as well, the new priest’s push, 
the energetic mastery of conditions making for good or bad in parish or 
community life. He had knowledge of modern methods in education; knew 
the rights of his people, and could demand them; sought avenues for the 
exercise of their gifts, and followed them lovingly as he saw them ascend; 
moreover, he was deeply and seriously patriotic. He loved the old land as a 
man loves his mother, and his eyes filled at every sign that told of sorrow on 
her face. She was sacred in his love and his memory, sacred with the sacred- 
ness of the soui—but America, like a bride, was the mistress of his heart, and 
no man loved the dear land more profoundly than he. 

Foremost of all the gifts is spirituality in the priest. People outside our 
faith always fail to understand our conception of the priest. Sometimes they 
lay to ignorance, to craft, to superstition or to enslaving fear the reverential 
respect which is everywhere accorded to our clergy by our people. 

They should know them as we know them to understand. 

The priest to us is not simply a good man who takes upon himself the 
preaching of the word of God—even when this is done from purest motive— 
he is what St. Paul called him, the dispenser of the mysteries of God, and to 
us there is divinity always hedging him round. He is not self-appointed or 
self-commissioned, but is chosen by the illuminating spirit of God, is set 
apart from men for sacrifice. He stands on the mountain alone with God, 
and with arms outstretched offers the blood of the Lamb in atonement for 
the sins of his people. Does he go down into the waters of Baptism—there 
close by him the eye of faith sees the Holy Ghost as in the morning of crea- 
tion, brooding “over the face of the deep”—and counts the angels leaning 
down from the battlements of heaven watching the regeneration of a new 
son of God. 

Does he sit in the gloom of the confessional? We may have known for 
years the face that bends over us; the voice may be as familiar as that of 
our brother or our father; the hand that is raised in absolution may have 
helped us often or been heavy in rebuke upon us; but we know neither face 
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nor voice nor hand now. We only see the meek and lowly Jesus standing, 
white-robed, tall and beautiful, there back of the priest, who “dispenses to 
us the mysteries of God.” 

The Mass means again Calvary and the Crucifixion. Here is the mob, 
like a wild and insurgent sea, hoarse in its fury; over there the hills yet 
softly echo the hosannahs of yesterday, but now come up the savage “ cruci- 
figas,” and men lift their hands to heaven and say, “ His blood be upon us and 
upon our children,” and here again, in the person of the priest going up the 
high altar steps, we see Christ with the cross upon His shoulder making 
sacrifice for your sins and mine—the priest is “dispensing the mysteries 
of God.” 

And so in all our sacramental dealings with God the priest is guide and 
helper. By his anointing on brow and palm he is to us, and from divine 
authority, another Christ “dispensing the mysteries of God.” Father Stone 
was all this to his people, and it is in this light they know him to-day and 
will remember him to-morrow. Think of his triumphal journey to the feet 
of the Harvest Master. ‘The saints have said that a man shall be hailed by 
the souls he has saved through Christ, and if this is so, who will fitly tell to 
me the story of the glorification of a good priest like your pastor. Call to 
mind the babes who went to God in baptismal innocence; tell the penitents 
whose souls were made beautiful again in Confession; say over again the 
names of the multitudes who had the oils of unction from his hands; then 
with the eyes of the soul see all these come to greet him, see them put 
pastoral stole over his shoulders, then away, while the arches of high heaven 
reel and rock with the tumult of their alleluia, away with him to the throne 
of God. 

You all know how gentle Father Stone was—none gentler. With his 
brother priests he was best known for this quality. He would have been 
the gentleman if he never had been the priest, but the priesthood, with its 
knowledge of sorrow and suffering and its great sympathies, deepened and 
transfigured the native virtue, till every day he grew more and more like his 
great exemplar, the meek and lowly Jesus. Father Stone’s gentleness was the 
secret of his power. It was the key he had to the people’s hearts. 

Father Stone was a great home body, and in this again the ideal priest. 
He was always at the call of duty and ready to meet and soothe any sorrow 
that brought one to his door. He dearly loved his home on the hill, and a 
blossoming shrub or new rosebush for its beautifying was dearer to him 
than gold. 

I recall to-day the sweetly pathetic joy he manifested to me one day, two 
years ago, when showing me a rosebush he had planted fast by his door. 
“That bush, John,” he said, “I took from my old home in Kilkenny. It 
was my mother’s, and it grew over our doorway. Oh! I hope it may live 
and bloom.” It has lived and bloomed, and will bloom again, and loving 
hands will beautify his grave with its radiant glory when his mother’s rose- 
bush blooms once more far from his own Kilkenny. 

Father Stone dearly loved the old land and the greatness of her sons. 
He lived in his leisure hours in a world made up of her ancient kings and 
heroes, her priests and bards and statesmen, who spoke to him from his 
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books. “He was ever in his last sickness looking over the sea. A few days 
before his death he told me that he would go home to get strong again, 
then back to the work God gave him to do. I knew that he would never go, 
and that wistful yearning that then possessed him I fancied had left its trace 
upon him, and that day I could see in his great deep eyes all the sadness and 
the gray of his own Irish Sea. 

One thing must ever be remembered to Father Stone’s great credit. Fol- 
lowing the lead of that “lion of the fold of Judah,” Father Healy, he was one 
of the earliest to bless his people with Catholic schools. His schools were then 
considered model schools. This was in the days of his great energy, before 
sickness shattered his powers, and when he was yet in the very fulness and 
joy of labor. He brought to the diocese a new order of teaching sisters, who 
have grown in number and in influence beyond any other. All ends of the 
* diocese to-day are blessed by their work, and the blessing grows. To build s 
Catholic school where the public school already existed was, to some people 
of that day and to some people of our day, a danger sign, a kind of show of 
disloyalty to country. Father Stone knew, and the priests who build Catholic 
schools know, otherwise and build for country and for God. Intelligence is 
necessary for ideal citizenship, and whatever makes for greater intelligence 
makes for better citizenship. Perish the lips that would say one word to 
destroy our schools! But if it be true that that man is a blessing to country 
who has made two blades of grass grow where but one had grown before, 
why is not that Church a blessing to a country which has raised to high 
heaven many new roofs to shelter and safeguard and educate our citizens 
children? We believe in training the mind, but we believe more in training 
the heart. We would sharpen the wits, but we would keep the soul sensitive. 
We will render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, but we shall never 
forget to give unto God the things that are God’s. We have the better idea. 
In season and out of season we teach devotion to country, but we base that 
devotion upon faith in God and love of God and fear of God. Our nuns and 
our Christian brothers are living exemplars of devotion to high ideals. They 
have in them the red blood of sacrifice, and they shake out from their gar- 
ments wheresoever they go the perfume of an unselfish living. 

And now, dear friend, in my own name and in the name of your brother 
priests, a last fond farewell. You were the gentlest of our tribe and the best 
beloved. We leave you to-day in the hands of God and your people, asking 
the people to follow you with their prayers and asking God to remember your 
good deeds and to be merciful. 

And you, dear people, will give love for love. You were in his heart of 
hearts. Your children were the very breath of his life. He followed them 
with the eye of love. Now pray for his soul in gratitude. It is all you can 
do now, and it is the best you can do. Try to see and know what he would 
teach you—that you are part of the universal Church asking mercy for his 
soul. All the world is at sacrifice for him; the great Mother speaks in the 
official voice of the prelate, and you must put your heart in the words: 
Eternal rest grant him, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine on him. May 
his soul, and the souls of all the faithful departed, through the mercy of 
God, rest in peace. 





CATECHETICAL PART. 





SEVEN CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN, IN PREPARA- 
TION FOR FIRST CONFESSION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


III.—S1n. 


You ought by this time, my dear children, know and understand 
what a Sacrament is and what particular kind of a Sacrament Pen- 
ance is. You know the definition by heart; your teachers have ex- 
plained it many times, and the whole of the last instruction was 
taken up in trying to make all this clear to you. Every Sacrament 
brings grace to the soul that receives it. When you were baptized, 
some six or seven years ago, a very great grace was given to you. 
You were brought here little babes to the Church—I am sure I | 
baptized some of you—in a state of original sin. It was no wrong 
you had done yourselves. You were simply born with that sin. 
No sin can ever enter heaven. If you had died on your way to the 
church, or at any time before being baptized, you would have always 
been outside the gates of that beautiful place where the angels are. 
But, thank God, you are baptized. What grace did you receive? 
That sin I speak of, and which we call original, and with which 
every one is born, that sin was washed away. Your soul became 
pure in the sight of God, you were made His children and He gave 
you a right to enter the kingdom of heaven. If you had died a year 
ago or two or three or more years ago your souls would have gone 
at once into where God and the saints are. When you are grown 
up—I mean when you reach the age of reason, as it is called—then 
you run the risk of committing a mortal sin. As long as you are in 
that mortal sin, as long as it remains with you, you are in great 
danger of being lost forever, of never seeing God. I like to think 
that all the boys and girls here have not done any serious wrong. 
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I like to believe, and I think I am right in believing it, that most 
Catholic boys and girls come to their seventh year, or tenth for that 
matter, without willingly saying or thinking or doing anything 
which it is not permitted by the commandments to say or to think 
or to do. From what I know of children I really feel certain that 
a great many of them so live during the days of their early child- 
hood that if they were to die without the chance of seeing the 
priest their souls would not be lost. Those souls of theirs might 
have to stay a little while in purgatory, but they would sooner or 
later enter into the kingdom of heaven. I am sure that while I am 
talking to you I am looking at many who have not so far been 
guilty of a mortal sin. Is not that a beautiful way to live? Would 
it not be splendid to live that way all your lives, no matter if your 
lives were to last one hundred years? You can do it. I wish you 
to pray that that may be the fruit of your first Confession. I wish 
you every time you think of that confession to say to yourselves, 
with God’s help you will never do anything that might be a mortal 
sin after He has been so merciful as to pardon you everything and 
give you a chance to begin all over again. 

It is well for you to have some idea of what sin is. You must 
try to understand that sin is the worst thing that can happen in your 
life. It is worse than all the suffering you can think of. It is 
worse than being poor or sick or dying. I mean it does you more 
harm than any of these things. I mean it would be better for you to 
have and to let all these things happen to you than to commit one 
sin, even one venial sin. 

What is sin? You know that it is something wrong, something 
you should not do. But your Catechism tells you more about sin 
than that. Your Catechism tells you that sin is any wilful thought 
or word or deed or omission against the law of God or against the 
law of the Church. You will notice in the first place that you can 
do wrong in four ways. You can do wrong by thinking wrong, 
by saying wrong, by doing wrong and by omission; that is, by not 
doing what the commandments tell you to do. You must remember 
that in order to commit a sin you must be free. You must, more- 
over, know that what you are doing is wrong. Do not forget this. 
You must be free. If you are not free no matter what you do there 
is no sin. It is a sin to steal; say, suppose now, somebody would 
take your hand in spite of you, that is against your will, and force 
you to put it into somebody’s pocket and take out of that pocket 
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some money, would you in that case be guilty of theft? Certainly 
not. Why? Because you did not do that act of stealing of your 
own free will. Somebody else made you do it. Two things are 
necessary for every sin. If one of those two things is missing 
you do not commit a sin. You must know that what you are doing 
is wrong. If you do not know that it is a sin, no matter what it 
is, it is not a sin for you. Sometimes a child walks in its sleep. 
A child like that might set the house on fire. To burn down a 
house and destroy some lives would, beyond doubt, be a very great 
sin. But the child does all this in its sleep; does it become guilty of 
an awful crime? No. Why? Because the child, being asleep, 
did not know what it was doing, and so, though great harm followed 
its act, yet because it was not aware of what it was doing there 
was no sin at all. You see that in one way it is easy and in another 
way it is hard to commit a sin. It is well to know that we need 
never fall into sin unless we wish to. 

There are two kinds of sin. There is original sin, that is the 
sin in which every one is born. Original sin we do not commit, 
it is not something we do ourselves. It is a state in which we 
come into the world. It is like being born blind or deaf or 
lame. But we must get rid of it in order to become a child 
of God and have a right, if we do as we should, to go to heaven. 
Baptism, the first Sacrament, which all who wish to be saved 
must receive, gives us that grace, changes the state of the 
soul and makes it fit to see God. Without Baptism you can not re- 
ceive any of the other Sacraments, because as long as we are in the 
original sin we are not members of the Church and so the Sacra- 
ments are not for us. Baptism opens the gate to the other Sacra- 
ments and all the blessings of the Church. Besides original sin 
there is actual sin. Actual sin is the sin we commit ourselves of 
our own free will. It is the sin of which we make ourselves guilty 
when we know that what we are doing is wrong, and, knowing that, 
do it of our own accord, in spite of the commandments. There are 
two kinds of actual sin; there is only one kind of original sin. The 
two kinds of actual sin are called mortal and venial. The actual | 
sin, which is called mortal, is that sin which is a very serious act 
against the law of God. When I say act I mean not only a deed, 
or what we do, but I mean as well a thought or a word, for you must 
never forget that in four ways you may break God’s holy law. 

The four ways are by thought, by word, by deed, and by omission. 
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You do wrong by omission when you do not do what is ordered 
by the law of God; for example, if you do not go to Mass on Sun- 
day or holidays of obligation, the sin is a sin of omission, because 
you refuse to do what has been commanded by God and by the 
Church. Now a mortal sin is a very great sin. It is called mortal, 
because if one dies in mortal sin the soul is dead; that is, is lost 
forever. Mortal sin is the worst thing that can happen to you or to 
any one in this world. Keep that in your minds always. This. 
thought will keep you on your guard the whole time, and you will 
do all that is in your power to not be guilty of mortal sin. Every 
morning you must say to yourselves: There is one thing I am not 
going to do to-day, and that one thing is, I am not going to fall 
into mortal sin. You will pray for this great grace daily. Always 
remember that with God’s grace and your own strong will nothing 
in this wide world will be able to make you commit a mortal sin. 
There was a queen of France, and many and many times she used 
to say to her young son, who became king and also a saint, My 
child, you know how much I love you. I love you so much that I 
would willingly give up my life for you. Yet much as I love you 
I would sooner see you fall dead now at my feet than to have you 
commit one mortal sin. This lesson repeated and repeated had a 
strong and lasting effect on the young prince and he remembered his 
mother’s words all the days of his life, and he hated mortal sin more 
than sickness or suffering or death. 

Once more I ask you to think how wonderful a thing the Sacra- 
ment of Penance or Confession is that, in two or three or five min- 
utes, can take away that awful danger from your souls. But Con- 
fession does that only when you make it well. So, again, do all 
that you can during these days to be perfectly ready so that when 
you tell all the sins of your very short lives God will be so pleased 
with your preparation that He will wipe out every stain that mav 
be on your souls, just as you rub out with a sponge all the chalk 
marks that may be on your slates, so that you may begin writing 
over again. Your souls once made white by Confession will be 
ready for you to put anything on them; they will be ready for you 
to write good and kind thoughts, beautiful words and splendid 
deeds. You will make up your minds firmly that there is one thing 
you will never let into your souls, and that one thing is sin. I can 
not tell you how happy that will make you. Do you know of any- 
thing that can make you more glad than to be sure that, no matter 
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how quickly you may die, or when or where or how you may die, 
your soul will be received into the arms of God, your Father, and 
kept in those arms forever? That is the way to live up to the words 
of the Catechism. Why did God make you? God made me to 
know Him and love Him and obey Him in this life, and to be happy 
with Him forever in the next. In this way you will love Him and 
obey Him in this world, and you will be happy with Him forever in 
the world which you enter after death. That is the only way to live, 
and that is the only way to die. . 

I will have a good deal to say about sin; in fact, I feel that I 
must say very much about sin, because I want you to hate it 
with all your hearts. Your Catechism asks you how must you 
love God, and the answer is that “thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul and with thy 
whole mind. This is the greatest and the first commandment. 
There is another greatest and first commandment. It is this: 
Thou shalt hate all kinds of sin with thy whole heart and with 
thy whole soul and with thy whole mind. These two commandments 
are almost one and the same. You can not love God without hating 
sin, and it is impossible to hate sin without loving God. So, if you 
wish to prove to yourselves that you love God, ask yourselves 
whether you hate sin. 

Of course, most of what I have so far spoken has to do with 
mortal sin. There is another kind of actual sin. It is called 
venial sin. Venial sin is not as great a sin as mortal sin. It 
does not bring the soul to hell. If, when one dies, one is in the state 
of venial sin—that is, if one has no mortal sin—then the soul is not 
lost. The soul in this case will not go to the prison house, from 
which there is no escape forever, but the soul will have to stay for 
some time in a place of punishment, which is called Purgatory, and 
where it will do penance until it is fit to take its place among the 
blessed in heaven. To tell a lie, for example, a lie which does harm 
to nobody, a lie to get out of some trouble, a lie of excuse, is a venial 
sin. But to utter a falsehood which does damage to somebody’s 
good name would be a mortal sin. To steal a pin or something of 
very little value would be a venial sin, but to take a large sum from 
another would surely be something which would offend God greatly, 
and so be a mortal sin. Every wrong word or wrong thought or 
wrong act offends Our Father who is in heaven, but there are some 
wrong things which anger Him more than others. That is the 
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reason why some actual sins are called mortal and some venial. 

Of course, we should be more on guard against mortal than 
against venial sin, but the best plan is to make up our minds that 
nothing in this whole world will be able to force us into any kind of 
sin. If you were to say to yourselves, my dear children, each one of 
you, “I will do my best not to fall into mortal sin, but as to venial 
sin I will not be so careful,” I would be afraid that, little by little, 
you would get nearer the edge of mortal sin and finally tumble in. 
But if I heard you say, “I am not going to commit any sin at all, 
not even the lightest,” then I would begin to hope that, little by little, 
you would grow to hate all sin, and that thus you would pass all the 
days of your life without ever once being obliged to tell in con- 
fession a mortal sin, for the simple reason that you kept away from 
that great evil altogether. Remember your Maker in the days of 
your youth, but remember Him with love, and no grievous fault 
will you ever be blamed for, either by God or by your own souls. 
Remember your Maker with love and with thanks. He has been so 
good to you. He has never done you any harm. He made you for 
Himself. Sometimes there are golden hours and very happy days 
in this life, but they are nothing to the glad hours and glad days 
that God is preparing for you in heaven, and which will surely be 
yours if you love Him and hate sin. 





INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING OF YOUNG BEGINNERS 
IV.—TEACHING THE LITTLE OnEs How To Assist at Mass. 


2.—The Second Stage of the Devotions for Mass. (Preparation of 
the same.) 


Thus the Catechist erects in advance the second stage of the de- 
votions for Mass. For the more advanced children he may use the 
following: Kyrie: World without Jesus; Gloria: Jesus the Child; 
Gospel: Jesus the Teacher; Offertory: Jesus the Sacrifice in His 
whole life ; Consecration: Jesus Crucified, the sacrifice of the Cross; 
Communion: Jesus risen; Last blessing: Last blessing of Jesus at 
His Ascension into Heaven, and at the last day upon the Just: 
“Venite, benedicti.” 
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V.—THE VALUE oF BIBLE History IN THE TRAINING OF YOUNG 


BEGINNERS. 
1.—I/ntroduction. 


Religious training is one of the most important questions that 
the Primary School has to deal with. The work of solving this 
question is shared by two other divinely appointed institutions, the 
home, and the Church. This task is begun in the family before it is 
undertaken in the school, and is carried on thenceforth by both 
parents and teachers. The Church supervises and guides this train- 
ing and instruction in the family as well as in the school, and con- 
tinues it until the change to a new life, the life of eternity. 

In the school this task of training and instruction devolves upon 
the teacher and the spiritual instructor. As the home prepares for 
the work of the school, so everything that the teacher does in this 
respect is a preparation for the results the spiritual instructor ought 
to effect, namely, a knowledge of the fundamental truths of religion 
and a life in accordance with this knowledge. 

To this end should be directed everything that he teaches the 
children, and that they do under his guidance. He can refer every- 
thing to religion. The opening and the close of school is a relig- 
ious exercise, a prayer of petition and of thanksgiving under 
the teacher’s leadership. He has, too, for his purposes a special 
subject, referring directly to religious training and instruction— 
the reading of Bible History. This reading according to its nature 
and purport is a religious instruction. It is the first and most profit- 
able instruction concerning the truths of religion for all children 
who have attained a certain facility in reading. 

What the children have already been taught about God and His 
works at home and in preparatory religious instructions, they will 
now find for themselves in the book which contains all these truths, 
arranged in proper order. What they have previously understood 
only imperfectly and dimly, will here be presented to them fully 
and clearly. The claims of the Divine will, in their regard, they will 
here behold realized in the devout and holy servants of God, whom 
they should look upon as models to be imitated. The wicked, of 
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whom they read in the book, should stand forth as frightful exam- 
ples, that they may learn to abhor their principles, and shun their 
evil ways. All this is religious training and instruction. For this 
reason therefore Bible History, as is proper, has been declared a re- 
ligious work, and is recommended to be treated as such. 

But the Bible History is only a preparatory religious work and 
is primarily for the use of the teachers. The teacher must know 
also the book for the knowledge of which Biblical history should 
be a preparation. This book is the Catechism. 

In the foregoing instruction the teacher is advised how in the 
treatment of Bible history, he should prepare the children for the 
learning of the Catechism. We are not teaching a new method here, 
but only what the ablest teachers have done and what practical 
students recognize as the most successful and commendable treat- 
ment of Biblical history. 


But these points cover scarcely half of the scope of this instruc- 
tion. The remainder concerns the teacher of religion himself. First 
of all he is referred to the chief work of religious instruction—the 
Catechism. He should impress the contents of the Catechism on 
the memories and intelligences of the children. Many teachers un- 
derstand how to do this admirably—an instruction is not necessary 
for them. Others again do not understand it rightly; they do not 
know how to combine Catechetical instruction with Biblical history. 

In order to assist these latter, we have undertaken to explain the 
entire contents of the Catechism in its relation to Bible history of the 
Old and New Testaments, and to point out how the teacher may 
render the lessons of the Catechism plainly intelligible to the chil- 
dren. 


The rules here given are not theories, the practicability of which 
must first be verified. They are so many abstracts from long years 
of experience which have been gained gradually after numerous 
attempts and failures, and have been proved to be of service. Con- 
sequently they will not be despised by those interested in impart- 
ing religious instruction in the most approved manner. Novices 
in these matters, by observing these rules, will be spared many un- 
successful attempts, and enabled to accustom themselves from the 
very outset to a method, the usefulness of which will become more 
and more apparent, and for this very reason will be to them an en- 
during one for the rest of their lives. 
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2.—Precautions against Reading Bible History at Too Early an Age. 


However simply and plainly Biblical stories may be toid, yet they 
require a certain mature intelligence in.order to be read with profit. 
As long as the child has difficulty in forming a word from the let- 
ters and syllables and pronouncing it distinctly, it cannot be ex- 
pected that he will read Bible history with advantage. The initial 
difficulties of reading must be overcome before this book is placed in 
his hands. The child ought to be able to read a short sentence with 
the same ease and ability as he can speak it if he is possessed of the 
idea. Only then is he capable of grasping the idea read to him. 

This facility is often attained by bright children in their first 
school year. Most children, however, require two entire years for 
this. It is advisable not to begin reading Biblical history in schools 
where advanced as well as backward children have to be taught 
together; for as long as the reading of a book causes the child a 
great effort its meaning cannot be very interesting to him. Yet 
Bible history should be the child’s favorite book, and remain such 
all his life. Bright children may be permitted to peruse it during 
their second school year. They should regard such permission 
in the light of a reward, and they should look forward with delight 
to the time when this beloved book shall be placed in their hands, 
as the best of all readers. 


3.—Religious Instruction at Home in Narrative Form. 


Children from Christian homes do not come to school devoid of 
religious knowledge. They have already received religious instruc- 
tion by stories. It would be difficult to find a child of six years who 
had not heard from his parents or older brothers and sisters, that 
God created the world, that He had placed our first parents Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, and bestowed upon them all blessings for soul 
and body; that on account of their disobedience He had driven 
them forth from Paradise, and then, because of the wickedness of 
mankind, had let the waters cover the whole earth, whereby only 
the good Noe and his family were saved alive. In the same way 
every child knows that the Son of God came down from Heaven, 
and lay as an infant in the crib at Bethlehem. The commemoration 
of this ever memorable event is celebrated every year at Christmas- 
tide, and in the representation of the Crib the child beholds all this 
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with his own eyes. He knows likewise of the twelve-year-old Jesus 
in the Temple; perhaps, too, of the raising to life of the daughter of 
Jairus, and the young man of Naim. -He knows of the enmity 
of the Jews towards the loving Jesus, of the wicked high priests, of 
the Governor Pontius Pilate, who pronounced sentence of death 
upon the Saviour, and of the executioners who crucified Him. 
Every Good Friday he is told about the Redeemer’s death, and 
every Friday is reminded of His passing hence. On Holy Satur- 
day he beholds the Lord’s body reposing in the tomb. At Easter- 
tide the child has heard the hymn “Christ is Risen,” and during 
the entire Paschal time he beholds the image of the Risen One 
upon the Altar. Forty days after Easter the celebration of the 
Ascension takes place, and ten days afterward the beautiful, sub- 
lime festival of Pentecost, on which day the Holy Ghost in the form 
of fiery tongues descended upon the Apostles. This first and most 
necessary knowledge, the children bring with them from their 
Christian homes into the school. They have heard of them by 
verbal tradition. Teachers and catechists must continue to build 
upon this early knowledge; they must extend this knowledge as 
well as correct it. 

















PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 


CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 


Two New Parishes in the Holy City. 

During the time of the late Holy Father, Leo XIII, the 
increase in population of the Holy City, and the consequent 
need of new churches to supply the spiritual wants of re- 
cently settled districts led to the building of new parishes, 
and also to the appointing of a committee for the re-appor- 
tionment of parochial lines and revenues in Rome. The 
report of that committee is now in, and the Holy Father, 
not wishing to disturb settled conditions too peremptorily, 
and merely, as he is careful to state, “making a beginning,” 
abolishes two Roman parishes—St. Thomas in Parione and 
St. Lucy del Gonfalone—and bestows their revenues on 
the new parishes of St. Maria ad Aedem Novam and St. 
Joachim in pratis. The difficulties which surround a meas- 
ure of adaptation to new conditions in a community gov- 
erned by ancient privileges and traditions are clearly shown 
by the numerous legal safeguards and condemnations with 
which even the Holy Father finds it necessary to support 
this seemingly simple rearrangement of parishes. (June 
I, 1905.) 

II. From the Congregation of Rites. 
1. The Words “Flectamus Genua” at Ordination Masses. 

The question is asked whether in ordinations on Ember 
Saturdays and on Sundays the words “Flectamus Genua” 
should be said before each of the prayers “super ordinatos.” 
The answer is: Affirmative, juxta Pontificale Romanum. 


(July 7, 1905.) 
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2. Anniversary of Dedication of Church. 

In answer to the Jesuit Fathers of Vienna it is decided 
that the feast of the dedication of all the churches in a dio- 
cese must be celebrated with an octave in churches of Relig- 
ious, even if they be not consecrated. (July 7, 1905.) 

3. Feast of B. Gaspard del Bufalo. 

Since this confessor died on December 28th, which is 
the Feast of the Holy Innocents, it has been decided that his 
feast should be celebrated in places where such celebration 
is allowed, on June 23. (Aug. 4, 1905.) 

4. Funeral Masses in Private Oratories. 

A bishop writes to Rome that he has forbidden in his 
diocese the practice of holding funerals in private oratories, 
but his will in the matter has been sometimes thwarted by 
the action of the family in getting a visiting Bishop to use 
his privilege and say the Mass for them or have his chap- 
lain say it in his presence. The Congregation decides that 
in view of the special circumstances the visiting bishop 
should respect the ruling of the Ordinary. (Aug. 8, 1905.) 


III. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 


An Ejaculation to the Sacred Heart. 

An indulgence of 300 days, once a day, was formerly at- 
tached to the prayer “Jesus, meek and humble of heart, 
make my heart like unto thine.” By request, this same in- 
dulgence is now granted toties quoties. (Sept. 13, 1905.) 














RIGHT OF A BISHOP TO SUSPEND A PRIEST WITHOUT 
TRIAL. 


Titius, a priest, exercising the functions of the sacred ministry in 
a certain diocese, is “reported” to his bishop for indulging too freely 
in intoxicating drink—in fact, for being well under its influence on 
several occasions. Without being granted the benefit of a canonical 
trial, or even a thorough investigation of the charges preferred 
against him, the accused Titius is suspended by his bishop and or- 
dered to repair to a monastery and remain there till he (the bishop) 
saw fit to recall him. Under protest Titius submits, complies with 
the bishop’s command, and spends a considerable time in a monas- 
tery, where he is obliged to defray his own expenses. 

Now it is asked: 

1. Had the bishop a right to suspend Titius* without a previous 
canonical trial or thorough investigation of the charges brought 
against him? 

2. Had the bishop a right to order Titius to a monastery without 
previous trial or canonical procedure? 

3. Had the bishop a right to compel Titius to defray his own 
expenses while in the monastery? 


Solution—1. Had the bishop a right to suspend Titius without 
canonical trial or other legal formality ? 

Prior to the Council of Trent no ecclesiastic could be punished by 
his bishop, v. g., suspended from the exercise of his orders, except 
upon a regular or formal criminal trial as prescribed by the sacred 
canons. This was the general law of the Catholic Church up to the 
time of the Council of Trent, and admitted of no exceptions what- 
ever, save only in the case of murder, heresy, and in the case of 
regulars, who for secret crimes might be restrained by their supe- 
riors from receiving higher orders even without trial. Stremler 
(eccl. punish. p. 310) says: Before the Council of Trent, a bishop 
could not restrain any unworthy candidate from holy orders, nor 
punish a delinquent ecclesiastic, except upon a formal or an ordi- 
nary criminal trial, as established by the law of the Church and con- 
tained in the decretals. No crime could be punished, except when 
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the delinquent had been judicially convicted, in a canonical trial 
conducted with the formalities established by canon law for pro- 
ceedings in criminal causes.” 


The Council of Trent, in its 14th session, chapter I, de Reform., 
introduced in this respect, a complete and radical change in the ex- 
isting discipline of the Church. For in its 14th session the Coun- 
cil enacted that in certain cases bishops could inflict punishment upon 
their delinquent ecclesiastics without previous trial or judicial for- 
mality of any kind whatever. By virtue of this power the bishops 
may in certain cases condemn an ecclesiastic, without giving him 
an opportunity to defend himself, ex causis nullo judicio probatis, 
sed in sua (episcopi) conscientia perpensis. . . . Ad hanc suspensio- 
nem imponendam nec formae judiciales, nec canonicae admonitiones 
requiruntur (Instr. Congr. de Prop. Fide, 1884). This power of the 
bishop to suspend his priest without canonical trial or legal proced- 
ure, but simply for reasons known to him extrajudicially, and suf- 
ficient for his own conscience, is known in Canon Law as'the power 
to suspend a priest, or other cleric in major orders, ex informata con- 
scientia, It was conferred on the bishops by the Council of Trent, to 
safeguard the dignity of the priesthood as well as the spiritual inter- 
ests of the faithful, and to eradicate evils that could not be reached in 
any other way. 

The bishop is not required to give any reasons to the priest whom 
he suspends, but he is required to give reasons to Rome, if appeal is 
taken to Rome. There lies no appeal from the suspension ex in- 
formata conscientia. That is, if the suspended priest takes an ap- 
peal to Rome, he does not thereby cause a suspension of the censure 
until a final decision is given by Rome. The only recourse for a 
priest in these circumstances is to observe the articles of his sus- 
pension, and appeal extrajudicially to the Holy See. A decreto 
suspensionis ex informata conscientia non datur appellatio, sed 
semper patet recursus extrajudicialis ad S. Sedem, suspensione in- 
terim in vigore permanente (Instr. Congr. de Prop. Fide, n. v. 11 
and 12). 

There may exist among some persons a persuasion that this power 
of the bishops to suspend ecclesiastics without due process of law, or 
ex informata conscientia was somehow abrogated for the United 
States by the III. Pl. Council of Baltimore. Such persuasion is 
altogether unfounded. The power of a bishop to suspend his priest 
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ex informata conscientia, in the United States, is reaffirmed by 
the Council of Baltimore and by the instruction issued by the S. C. 
de Prop. Fide, to the American bishops, Oct. 20, 1884. 


Thus the S. C. de Prop. Fide expressly says: 

Quod vero pertinet ad remedia repressiva seu poenas animad- 
vertant Ordinarii in suo pleno vigore manere remedium extra— 
judiciale, ex informata conscientia, pro occultis reatibus a S. Concilio 
Tridentino constitutum, sess. 14, chap. 1, de Reform. 

(Appendix, III. Pl. Coun. Balt.) 

Titius was guilty of crimen occultum. He was well under the 
influence of strong drink on several occasions. He is liable to give, 
if he has not already given, grave scandal. He is already sacrificing 
the dignity of the priesthood and jeopardizing the spiritual interests 
of the faithful. The bishop is perfectly within his rights when he 
suspends Titius ex informata conscientia, without previous warn- 
ing or canonical trial or other legal formality. Justam ac legitimam 
causam suspensiont ex informata conscientia, praebet crimen seu 
culpa a suspenso commissa. (Instr. Cum Magnopere, Oct. 20, 1884.) 

The suspension may not be inflicted, ex informata conscientia, in 
perpetuum, but only for a certain period of time, or until the delin- 
quent manifests sufficient signs of amendment. 

Stremler (p. 329) says that no general rule can be laid down re- 
garding the duration of the suspension; but he thinks that two or 
three months are a long time and that the suspension should rarely 
last longer. Only very exceptional circumstances would justify a 
suspension to last six months. The suspension ceases without other 
formality at the death of the bishop who inflicts it, but whether it 
also ceases in the case of the transfer or resignation or removal of 
the bishop imposing it, Fr. Smith says, is not so certain. 

2. We proceed now to the discussion of the second question, 
namely: Had the bishop a right to order Titius to a monastery to do 
penance without giving him the benefit of a canonical trial ? 

In the Instruction Cum Magnopere of the Propaganda to the 
bishops of the United States, Oct. 20, 1884, concerning the manner 
of proceeding in criminal and disciplinary causes of ecclesiastics, 
we read: 


I. The Ordinary is bound, by virtue of his pastoral office, dili- 
gently to look after the discipline and correction of ecclesiastics. 
Hence he should watch assiduously over their conduct, and make 
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wise use of the remedies established by the canons, either for the 
purpose of preventing or doing away with abuses which sometimes 
creep in among the clergy. 

II. These remedies are of two kinds: some are preventive, others 
repressive. The former have for their object the prevention of evils, 
the removing of causes of scandal, and the avoiding of voluntary 
proximate occasions of sin. The latter are established for the pur- 
pose of recalling the delinquent to the path of duty, etc. 

III. The application of these remedies is left to the conscientious 
discretion of the Ordinary, provided, etc. 

IV. The following are the chief preventive remedies: spiritual ex- 
ercises, etc. 

V. Before they are imposed upon any one, the facts calling for 
them must be verified in a summary manner, etc. 

Now in the case of Titius, the bishop acted within the provisions 
of this Instruction in applying a preventive remedy, namely, in 
commanding Titius to make a retreat in a monastery. 

“A bishop, therefore, has the right to impose a special spiritual re- 
treat upon an ecclesiastic who is the occasion of scandal, or who re- 
mains voluntarily in the proximate occasion of sin, and who conse- 
quently, though not yet guilty of crime, follows a slippery road lead- 
ing to spiritual ruin.” (Smith, Eccl. Law, n. 1746.) 

As space will not allow us to treat of this more fully, we refer our 
readers to Smith, Elements of Eccl. Law, and, New Procedure, and, 
Zitelli, Apparatus Jur. Eccl., etc. 

3. Did the bishop act within his power when he obliged Titius to 
defray his expenses while in the monastery? 

We take for granted that Titius was ordained ad titulum mis- 
sionis, 

Some readers may be under the impression that the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore changed the status of priests ordained ad 
titulum missionis, with regard to removal, etc. The council did 
not change the status of the ordinary missionary priest. It did cre- 
ate irremovable rectors and made special laws governing their re- 
moval, but it reaffirmed the laws of the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, regarding all other priests ordained ad titulum mis- 
sionis. In the Instruction of the Propaganda to the American 
bishops, issued in 1884, the title of which is: “De modo servando in 
cognoscendis et definiendis causis criminalibus et disciplinaribus 
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clericorum in Foederatis Statibus Americae Septentrionalis,” the 
laws of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, concerning mis- 
sionary priests, with the exception of the newly created irremovable 
rectors, are expressly stated to be still in force. 

Concilit Plenarti Baltimorensis II. decreta, n. 125, quoad naturam 
missionum, et nn. 77 et 108 quoad juridicos effectus remotionis mis- 
sionariorum ab officio, nullatenus innovata seu infirmata intelligun- 
tur, salvis tis quae recentius de parochis seu rectoribus inamovibili- 
bus constituta sunt (cf. Appendix, III. Pl. Con. Balt., p. 292, XLV.). 

If we refer now to the II. Pl. Con. Balt., n. 125, we read: 

Parochialis juris, paroeciae, et parochi nomina usurpando, nul- 
latenus intendimus ecclesiae cujuslibet rectori jus, ut aiunt, INAMOVI- 
BILITATIS tribuere; aut potestatem illam tollere seu ullo modo immin- 
uere, quam ex recepta in his provinciis disciplina habet episcopus 
quemvis sacerdotem munere privandi aut alio transferendt. 

And n. 77 of the same Council we are told that, as was decreed in 
the Provincial Council of St. Louis, in the year 1855, and confirmed 
by the Holy See: Sacerdotes quibus per Ordinarii sententiam 
sacerdotu exercitium interdictum fuerit, nullwm jus habent ad sus- 
tentationem ab eo petendam, cum ipsi se sua culpa missionibus 
operam navandi incapaces reddiderint. 

The American bishops proposed the following Dubium to the 
Congr. of the Propaganda: 

Utrum et quomodo declarandum sit, sacerdotes titulo missions 
ordinatos, qui se indignos rediderunt sacri mintisterit exercendi, hoc 
titulo privari; neque Ordinarium teneri ad sustentationem illis prae- 
bendam. 


The Sacred Congr. answered on Feb. 4, 1873: 


In casu, prout exponitur praevia declaratione ejusmodi sacerdots 
ab episcopo facienda, et quamdiu praedictus sacerdos in sua prava 
vivendi consuetudine perseveret, nullum exhibens sincerae resipiscen- 
tlae signum, episcopum non teneri ad sustentationem illi praeben- 
dam. (Zitelli, Apparatus Jur. Eccl. de tit. Ord., p. 352.) 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the bishop had a right to require of 
Titius that he defray his own expenses while in the monastery, since 
Titius, by his own fault, forfeited his living, his missionary title ad 
honestam sustentationem. Tf, however, Titius have no means to 
defray his own expenses, the bishop will provide means ad NECES- 
SARIAM sustentationem, that is, the bishop will provide what is neces- 
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sary for life, but not what would make life comfortable and pleasant. 

If the bishop knows that Titius has means of his own to procure 
the necessaries of life, then the bishop is not-obliged to defray any 
of Titius’ expenses while Titius is accomplishing his penance. 
Stremler says: 

“For the rest, dismissal from benefice always leaves to the eccle- 
siastic who is dismissed the right to the means of subsistence. The 
ecclesiastical judge should assign to the cleric who is deprived of 
his benefice, and who has no other means of subsistence, an alimen- 
tary pension, or keep him in a monastery, according to the gravity of 
his offence, and not allow him to tramp about, deprived of all means 
of living. For, say the Sacred Canons: Paupertas cogit ad turpia. 











